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OUR  PIONEERS. 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Across  the  prairies  wide  and  desert's  sand, 
I  see  them  come  in  search  of  some  far  land, 
\\'here  they  may  worship  God,  and  there  be  free 
From  cruel  assault  of  base  man's  tyranny. 

Through  summer's  burning  heat  and  winter's  snows, 
They  come  with  little  food  and  scanty  clothes; 
Some  bowed  with  age  and  some  in  bloom  of  youth, 
All  trav'Iing  westward  for  the  Cause  of  Truth. 

Full  many  a  one  is  buried  by  the  way, 

Ofttimes  when  camp  is  made  at  close  of  day; 

But  Christ's  love  dries  the  tears  of  those  who  weep, 

As  o'er  their  souls  His  blessed  peace  doth  creep. 

Where  in  the  west  the  sun  doth  sink  from  sight, 
And  lowering  are  curtains  of  the  night. 
I  see  a  man  of  God  with  shepherd's  care. 
His  people  gather  and  engage  in  prayer. 

.And  when  the  morning  breaks,  as  sings  the  bird. 

Again  are  Israel's  supplications  heard. 

Thus  day  by  day  they  travel  on  and  on, 

'Till  many  months  have  come  and   'yond  them  gone, 

At  length  through  mountains  high  they  wend  their  way, 

At  last  there  now  appears  at  break  of  day, 

A  valley  which  perpetual  hills  surround; 

But  what  to  please  the  eye  can  here  be  found? 

For  naught  but  brush  and  waves  the  land  doth  grace; 

Yet  Israel's  leader  saith,  "This  is  the  place." 


The  scene  is  changed. 

What  once  was  waste  hath  grown  regenerate; 

A  star  of  beauty  'pon  the  Flag  of  State, 

A  monument  to  noble  souls  and  brave. 

Those  who  their  all  for  faith  most  freely  gave, 

Transcendent  over  earthly  doubts  and  fears; 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  them,  our  Pioneers! 
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The  Pony  Express. 

B\'  John  Henry  Evans. 


"Which  of  you  fellows  will  vol- 
unteer to  ride  the  pony  express  from 
here  to  Deep  Creek?"  asked  Bonner. 

Bonner,  you  should  know,  had 
charge  of  the  express  station  at  Ruby 
Valley,  in  Nevada.  But  it  was  a  long 
time  ago,  years  before  the  railroad  had 
pushed  its  iron  way  so  far  west.  Bon- 
ner put  this  question  to  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  freighters. 

Not  a  man  volunteered. 

And  no  wonder.  For  the  boy  who 
had  just  brought  the  night  mail  from 
the  west  lay  dying  of  an  arrow  wound, 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  where  the 
men  stood,  and  Dame  Rumor,  who 
was  not  so  likely  to  err  in  Indian  af- 
fairs as  she  is  reported  to  do  in  cer- 
tain other  matters,  had  it  that  the 
whole  country  east  and  west,  but  es- 
pecially east,  was  infested  with  the 
wildest  of  "Go-shoots.'  Besides,  all 
these  freighters  had  come  to  Ruby 
Valley  to  put  up  hay  for  the  winter 
and  were  under  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  risk  their  lives  for  the  mail  ser- 
vice, even  if  the  regular  charge  for  a 
thin  letter  zvas  five  dollars. 

Bonner  repeated  his  request  for 
some  volunteer  to  ride  the  pony  as  far 
as  Deep  Creek,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles. 

There  was  another  pause,  in  which 
Bonner  looked  at  the  men  and  the 
men  looked  at  one  another.  Finally 
the  stillness  was  broken  by  Tom  Dob- 
son — 

"If  you'll  find  somebody  to  drive 
my   team,"    he   said,     "why,     I'll    go. 


Guess  I  bear  as  charmed  a  life  as  any 
man  hereabouts !" 

Instantly  there  was  a  murmur  of 
approval  among  his  companions. 

The  young  man  Dobson  was  then  in 
his  early  twenties,  and  rather  large  for 
a  pony  express  rider.  But  he  had 
the  stuff  in  him  of  which  the  very  best 
riders  were  made.  For  his  mettle  had 
never  been  daunted  by  the  face  of 
danger.  Everybody  knew  this.  One 
of  the  roughest  of  the  rough  frontiers- 
men of  those  days  had  said  many 
times,  "If  you  want  anybody  to  do  a 
dangerous  job,  just  you  get  that  Mor- 
mon son-of-a-gun  !  If  any  living  man 
can  do  it,  he  can,  and  don't  you  forget 
it !"  Dobson  had  been  in  places  out  of 
which  men  are  not  supposed  to  come 
alive.  But  he  came  out  of  them  all — ■ 
and  unscathed,  too.  That  is  why  his 
comrades  thought  he  bore  a  charmed 
life. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Bonner, 
therefore,  when  young  Dobson  vol- 
unteered, not  only  because  somebody 
had  volunteered,  but  because  Dobson 
had ;  for  he  knew  that  if  there  was  the 
faintest  chance  for  the  mail  to  get  to 
Deep  Creek.  Dobson  would  get  it  there. 
"I'll  see  that  your  mules  are  taken  care 
of,"  Bonner  said  eagerly,  "even  if  I 
have  to  drive  them  myself,  which  I'm 
not  used  to.  Tom,  you're  a  brick !'' 

The  work  of  getting  the  pony  ready 
was  small.  A  light  saddle,  with  a 
pad  of  leather  having  four  pockets  in 
it,  two  behind  and  two  before,  and 
covering  almost  the  entire  back  of  the 
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animal,  and  with  the  rider  over  all — 
this  was  the  little  horse's  load.  In  a 
jiffy  Tom  was  on  the  animal's  back. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you'll  meet 
any  Indians  or  not,  Tom,"  Bonner  said 
doubtfully.  'Tf  you  do,  most  likely  it'll 
be  somewhere  near  E,a;'an.  The  troops 
are  between  here  and  Shell  Creek,  I 
understand.  So  maybe  it'll  be  all 
right." 

But  Tom  did  not  wait  to  hear  those 
last  words.  He  was  off  like  the  wind, 
and  like  the  wind  he  continued  to  go — 
tearing  over  the  dusty  road  like  mad, 
winding  in  and  out  through  clusters 


As  he  got  within  eye-shot  of  the 
high  bluff  near  Egan,  he  saw  the 
United  States  troops.  These  had  been 
in  Nevada  now  ever  since  the  first 
raid  on  the  mails  three  weeks  before. 
Evidently,  young  Dobson  reflected, 
something  was  wrong  at  Egan,  though 
the  place  was  yet  hidden  from  his  view 
by  the  hill. 

Riding  up  to  the  soldiers,  he  in- 
quired what  the  trouble  was. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  was  the  answer. 
"W've,  just  come  from  Butte,  where 
the  red-skins  have  played  the  deuce 
with  the  station." 


THE  PONY  EXPRESS. 


of  brush  and  trees,  darting  around  hills 
and  ledges,  expecting  every  moment  to 
hear  the  war  whoop  that  would  mean 
so  much  to  him,  but  determined  to  go 
on,  war  whoop  or  no  war  whoop ! 

At  Butte  there  should  have  been  a 
change  of  horse,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing left  of  the  station  but  charred  re- 
mains. Everything  had  been  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  the  ashes  were  still 
hot.  And  so  on  the  horseman  went  to 
Egan,  the  next  station,  which  was 
eighteen  miles  farther  and  thirty-six 
miles  from  the  point  where  he  had 
started. 


Tom  said  he  had  noticed  it.  Then 
he  passed  hurriedly  towards  Egan. 
Rounding  the  bluff,  however,  he 
stopped  abruptly  and  stared  ahead. 
Turning  quickly,  he  galloped  back  to 
the  troops. 

"The  Indians  have  surrounded  the 
station !''  he  cried. 

Instantly  every  eye  and  ear  was 
alert.  The  captain  detailed  this  group 
of  men  to  go  this  way,  and  that  group 
to  go  that  way,  till  the  red-men  should 
be  entirely  surrounded. 

"Don't  anybody  shoot  till  he's  or- 
dered to,"  commanded  the  officer,  "and 
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don't  let  one  of  the  red-skins  escape 
this  time.  And  you,"  he  said  turning 
to  Do'ison,  "go  on  into  the  place  as  if 
nothing  had  happened." 

Now,  Egan  was  an  ideal  place  for 
an  Indian  attack.  It  was  a  small  sta- 
tion in  the  lower  end  of  a  canyon  with 
hills  all  around  it  in  front,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  live  thing  coming  out  of  the 
mountain  fastness  and  they  had  risen 
up  to  prevent  it  from  getting  out  too 
far.  The  freighters  called  it  a  death 
trap,  which  it  was.  Why  it  had  ever 
been  chosen  af,  a  station  for  the  pony 
express,  nobody  had  ventured  to  guess, 
nor  why,  now  that  it  had  been  chosen, 
any  human  being  had  ever  consented 
to  stay  there  over  night.  The  only  re- 
deeming feature  about  it  was,  that  it 
was  an  ideal  place  for  the  capture  of 
Indians,  once  they  had  walked  into  it 


and  soldiers  were  coming  i  pon  them 
as  now. 

Young  Dobson  galloped  along  with 
his  mail  pouches,  hip-laahing  as  he 
went  according  to  the  habit  of  the  ex- 
press boys,  but  taking  pains  not  to  be 
seen  too  soon.  As  he  rounded  the  hill, 
however,  the  Indians  lifted  up  their 
eyes  and  then  their  voices  triumphant- 
ly. At  the  same  moment  the  troops 
were  fast  bearing  down  upon  them 
from  every  side.  A  number  of  sol- 
diers were  behind  Tom  to  guard  the 
road  from  the  west.  The  approach  of 
the  pony  express  had  served  to  at- 
tract the  general  attention  of  the  In- 
dians from  the  on-coming  troops. 

But  not  for  long,  though.  There 
were  two  Indians  in  the  band — an  old 
buck  and  his  squaw — -who  had  no  oth- 
er motive  in  being  there  than  mere  cu- 
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riosity.  They  were  the  first  to  see  the 
soldiers,  and,  wishing  not  to  be  mixed 
up  in  the  affair,  endeavored  to  escape. 
They  were  noticed,  however,  by  the 
soldiers  opposite  the  point  whence 
Dobson  was  approaching.  One  of  the 
men  foolishly  shot  at  the  two  fleeing 
natives. 

That  shot  was  the  signal  for  uni- 
versal alarm.  The  Indians,  seeing  their 
situation,  gave  one  terrified  yell  and 
broke  for  the  hills  and  the  brush,  each 
in  his  own  direction.  The  soldiers  rode 
furiously  down  to  the  station  from  all 
quarters,  shooting  and  cursing.  Some- 
how in  the  general  confusion  all  the 
Indians  escaped,  every  mother's  son  of 
them,  and  without  even  the  smell  of 
powder  about  him ! 

The  station  master  at  Egan  gave 
Tom  a  mule  to  ride  to  the  next  stable, 
but  insisted  first  that  he  should  not  go. 
"You're  sure  to  meet  some  more  of 
the  savages,"  he  said.  "It's  like  step- 
ping into  the  jaws  of  a  tiger — and  I 
wouldn't  go !  They're  thick  as  hops 
east  of  here." 

But  Tom  Dobson  was  in  the  saddle 
before  the  last  words  were  out  of 
Wilson's  mouth.  He  had  promised  to 
carry  the  mail  to  Deep  Creek,  and  the 
only  thing  that  would  prevent  him 
from  getting  there  was  the  arrow  from 
an  Indian's  bow  or  a  bullet  from  an 
Indian  gun. 

At  Shell  Creek  he  secured  a  change 
of  horse.  He  got  a  morsel  of  news 
also,  which  was  that  Indians  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cedars  on 
their  way  to  Deep  Creek.  It  was  dusk 
when  he  left  Shell  Creek.  For  the 
pony  express,  like  the  iron  horse,  trav- 
eled night  as  well  as  day. 

He  expected  a  fresh  pony  at  Ante- 
lope, but  he  got  nothing.  '  The  .sta- 
tion here,  like  the  one  at  Butte,  had 
been  burned  down  and  the  horses 
stolen.  So  he  rode  on.  Nor  was  it 
any  better  at  Twelve-mile  Station. 
There,  also,  were  the  evidences  of  the 
red  man's  presence,  only  fresher  than 
at  Antelope.  What  had  become  of  the 
station  master,  Dobson  had  no  time  to 


inquire.      It   was   dark   as   pitch,   and 
time  pressed. 

The  mule  and  its  rider  fairlv  flew 
into  the  cedars.  Here  was  where  the 
Indians  were  supposed  to  be.  Here  is 
where,  in  fact,  they  were.  One,  two, 
three  arrows  whizzed  by  his  head.  One 
other  shot  through  his  hat.  and  a  fifth 
lodged  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mule's 
neck.  That  was  as  he  entered  the 
cedars.  He  spurred  the  animal  on.  He 
knew  he  was  pursued.  The  clatter  of 
horses'  feet  over  the  harder  places  of 
the  road,  he  distinctly  heard. 

What  should  he  do?  He  collected 
his  thoughts  as  he  went.  The  mule 
was  tired.  He  should  have  had  a  fresh 
animal,  but  he  had  not.  Doubtless  the 
Indians'  horses  were  fresh.  For  most 
probably  the  red-men  had  been  lying 
in  wait.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time,  therefore,  till  he  was  overtaken. 
.\nd  then — he  must  do  something — 
but  what? 

Now,  Deep  Creek  was  exactly  what 
its  name  implies — a  place  imbedded  in 
a  canyon.  It  was  another  death^  trap. 
Besides,  there  was  a  high  rocky  cliff 
which  you  had  to  go  round  before  you 
entered  the  station  from  the  west. 
Tom  knew  that  he  could  barely  reach 
this  point  before  the  Indians  caught 
up  with  him.  And  then  there  would 
be  half  a  mile  more — which  he  might 
never  go  over. 

But  there  was,  he  knew,  a  footpath 
running  from  the  road  and  over  the 
cliff  and  thence  down  into  the  station. 
If  he  could  only  reach  that.  But  he 
hadn't  gone  far  when  his  alert  mind 
hit  upon  a  plan  that  stood  him  in 
greater  necessity.  For  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  a  million  in  the  bush. 
Wheeling  his  mule  half  round,  he  shot 
into  the  bushes  lining  the  road  side. 
If  his  pursuers  were  not  scattered  out 
too  much,  he  would  escape  thus.  Thev 
kept  pretty  well  to  the  road.  So  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them 
noisily  pass  him. 

Then  he  became  pursuer.  But  he 
took  the  path  above  the  cliff.  The  In- 
dians, he  thought,  might  return  when 
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they  found  he  had  not  entered  the  sta- 
tion. He  did  not  need  to  hurry  now. 
It  was  best  not  to.  So  he  allowed  his 
mule  to  get  its  wind. 

As  he  reached  the  summit  and  was 
about  to  descend  into  Deep  Creek,  he 
heard  a  single  shot,  followed,  a  half 
minute  latter  ,by  several  more.  The  ex- 
planation was  that  a  few  soldiers  were 
at  the  place  to  guard  it.  Darkness 
alone  saved  the  station,  for  if  it  had 
been  daylight  the  Indians,  seeing  how 
few  soldiers  there  were,  would  have 
returned  the  attack  and  overcome  the 


small  force  by  superior  numbers.  As 
it  was  they  flew  past  the  station  and 
into  the  hills,  a  few  random  shots 
from  the  half-awakened  soldiers  fol- 
lowing them.  That  was  what  Dob- 
son  learned  when  he  reached  the  place. 
The  young  pony  rider  went  to  bed. 
But  he  had  not  been  asleep  more  than 
ten  minutes  when  he  heard  the  "hip- 
laah"  of  the  pony  express  from  the 
east.  And  so,  just  as  it  was  getting 
daylight,  he  mounted  a  fresh  ponv  and 
returned  to  Ruby  Valley  the  way  he 
had  come. 


SUCCESS. 


The  definition  of  success  enunciated  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Stanley  of 
Lincoln,  Kansas,  is  well  worth  the  $250  paid  for  it  by  a  Boston  pub- 
lisher.   It  runs  thus,  and  is  a  good  thing  to  paste  up  somewhere  in  sight: 

"He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived  well,  laughed  often  and 
loved  much,  who  has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and  the  love 
of  little  children; 

"Who  has  filled  his  niche  and  accomplished  his  task; 

"Who  has  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  whether  by  an 
improved  poppy,  a  perfect  poem  or  a  rescued  soul; 

"Who  has  never  lacked  appreciation  of  earth's  beauty  or  failed  to 
express  it; 

"Who  has  always  looked  for  the  best  in  others  and  given  the  best 
he  had; 

"Whose  life  was  an  inspiration,  whose  memory  a  benediction." 


Missionary  Work  in  Zion  City. 

By  La  Priel  Gardner  and  Mabel  Soutlmnck. 


Of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  mis- 
sionaries reach  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, one  of  the  best  is  through  the 
Sunday  Schools.  The  simple,  yet  beau- 
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now  is  to  bring  all  under  Mr.  X'oliva, 
the  successor  to  Dr.  Dowie.  Those 
opposed  to  this  apparent  bondage  are 
known  as  the  "Independents."  The 
feeling  is  bitter  and  the  excitement 
liigh.  The  recent  election,  though  fa- 
vorable to  Voliva  has  only  postponed 
the  strife.  But  the  people  are  fa-^t  op- 
ening up  their  minds  and  preparing  the 
route  to  the  heart  so  that  the  word  of 
Xiod  can  fall  in  peace  and  blessings  on 
their  souls. 

We    spend    the    morning    tracting 


EDUCATIONAL    BLULDING. 

tiful  teachin.gs  of  the  gospel  fascinate 
the  minds  of  the  little  visiting  friends, 
and  the  child's  interest  breaks  down 
the  prejudice  of  the  parents.  Our 
Sunday  Schools  held" out  in  the  open 
field  work  have  been  very  successful 
as  we  have  reached  many  people 
through  them. 

The  work  in  Zion  City  is  a  joy  and 
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satisfaction  to  us.  The  people  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
religious  worship  in  a  city  free  from 
the  evils  of  the  world.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Dowie  there  was  but  the 
one  faith  exclusively  and  those  who 
did  not  believe  him  to  be  the  prophet 
of  the  restoration  were  driven  out  of 
the  city  in  disgrace. 

Since  his  death  there  have  sprung 
up  many  faiths  and  creeds.  The  re- 
ligious war  that  is  being  carried   on 
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from  door  to  door  among  the  people, 
presenting  the  Gospel.  In  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  we  revisit,  and, 
being  fishers  of  men,  we,  like  them, 
sort  out  the  honest  in  heart  after  the 
net  has  been  drawn  in. 

How   our   little   readers   would   en- 
jov    meeting    the    boys    and    girls    of 
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ZION    HOME. 

Zion  City !  It  is  an  impressive  sight 
to  see  them,  in  their  religious  observ- 
ances. If  one  of  their  number  has  an 
accident     on     the     playground,     they 
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kneel  down  and  pray  for  the  pain  to 
be  eased.  Also  at  9  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m. 
the}'  have  a  prayer  bell  which  reminds 
them  of  their  duty. 

Instead  of  friends  greetinsr  each 
other  with  a  cheery  "good-morning," 
we  hear  the  solemn  salutation  of 
"Peace  to  thee." 

Being  the  first  "Mormon"  lady  mis- 
sionaries in  their  city,  we  were  the  sub- 
jects of  their  curiosity;  but  what  a 
change  now!  After  eight  months  of 
hard  work  among  them  we  have  been 
able  to  see  that  good  trees  can  bring 
forth  good  fruit  when  properly 
trimmed  and  watered.  Many  are  re- 
joicing in  the  gospel  message  which 
brings   them   from   darkness   to   Kght. 

May  the  Lord  bless  every  one  of  the 
little  readers  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, that  a  testimony  of  the  Gos- 
pel may  burn  within  them  and  that 
they  may  have  the  desire  and  privilege 
of  spreading  its"  truths  among  the 
many  good  and  honest  people  of  the 
world  who  are  listening  eagerly  for 
the  voiceof  the  Shepherd  to  call  them 
to  the  fold  of  Christ. 


TRACTING    IN    ZION    CITY. 


TO  OUR  MISSIONARY  BOY. 
By  Benjamin  Waddle  stock. 

We  smother  now  our  childish  fears 

And  trust  you  to  our  Father's  hands ; 

With  smiles  we  strive  to  hide  our  tears, 
While  you  depart  to  distant  lands. 

Go,  brother,  go  in  power  and  might 

Nor  fear  to  make  your  message  heard. 

Go !     Let  your  voice  across  the  night 

Like  brazen  trumpet  sound  the  word. 

Be  fearless  in  the  faith  of  Him 

You  serve  ;  He  cannot   let  you  fall ; 

And  though  the  path  before  looks  dim. 
His  mighty  arm  is  guiding  all. 

Souls  numberless,  awaiting  you, 

Must  hear  His  word  and  see  His  light. 
He  will  sustain  ;  His  love  is  true. 

Go.  brother,  go  in  power  and  might. 


Piney  Ridge  Cottage. 
The  Love  Story  of  a  "Mormon"  Country  Girl. 

By  Nephi  Anderson. 


IX. 

The  air  is  usually  cool  and  crisp  un- 
til ten  o'clock  in  that  high  altitude,  es- 
pecially in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Ju- 
lia's coat  was  well  buttoned  as  she 
galloped  against  the  breeze  up  the 
road  to  meet  Chester  Lawrence.  He 
was  already  waiting  for  her,  astride 
another  horse,  with  a  pack  at  his  back. 

'"Good  morning,"  he  gave  greeting; 
"you  are  on  time.  I  was  thinking  it 
was  perhaps  a  little  early  to  have  you 
come  out." 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  used  to  getting  up 
early." 

They  fell  into  the  road  side  by  side, 
and  Chester  could  not  help  noticing 
the  riding  cap  on  her  shapely  head, 
the  snug-fitting  coat,  the  gray  skirt 
and  thick  soled  shoes.  She  sat  grace- 
fully on  her  horse  as  they  galloped 
slowly  along,  Chester's  light  pack  al- 
lowing him  to  do  this. 

The  young  man  was  happy  that 
morning,  as  he  seemed  to  live  in  the 
fullness  of  life :  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains,  the  bracing  air,  the  feeling 
of  freedom,  and  then  the  close  com- 
panionship of  this  girl  who  had  already 
touched  his  heart.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
latter  fact  that  had  transmuted  the 
wilderness  of  mountain  and  plain  to  a 
region  of  enchantment. 

But  what  about  the  girl  herself? 
Was  she  not  very  foolish  to  thus  ac- 
company a  comparative  stranger  for  a 
day  in  the  mountains?  Yes,  she  cer- 
tainly was  taking  risks ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance, thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  there 
was  no  danger.  Chester  Lawrence, 
though  worldly  in  many  ways,  was 
yet  a  pure  man.  As  a  fifteen  year  old 
boy  he  had  discovered  the  mystery  re- 
garding his  lack  of  a  father,  and  the 
years  following  that  discovery  he  had 
thought  much  of  what  it  meant.  Who- 


ever, wherever  his  father  was,  he  had 
begvm  to  hate  him,  and  all  such  as  he. 
As  he  grew  to  understanding  he  re- 
solved to  himself  that  never  would  he 
be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  his  father.  It 
had  not  been  altogether  easy  for  him, 
for  he  had  been  thrown  into  many 
kinds  of  society;  but  he  strengthened 
himself  in  many  ways.  He  avoided 
the  company  of  immoral  boys:  he 
would  not  listen  to  "smutty"  stories; 
he  trained  himself  to  think  pure 
thoughts;  he  chose  his  books  care- 
fully; and  never  attended  the  cheap, 
low-class  shows  of  which  the  cities 
were  full.  .All  this  may  appear  some- 
what far-fetched  for  a  modern  boy  in 
modern  America,  but  it  is  true,  never- 
theless. Chester  made  this  thing  his 
hobby.  It  became  the  ruling  thought 
of  his  life,  until  now  at  a  man's  age 
the  habit  of  chastity  had  become  fixed. 
He  now  realized  more  fully  what  he 
had  won.  He  had  retained  his  man- 
hood. He  was  not  a  craven  slave  to 
passion.  He  was  free  in  very  deed, 
free  in  spirit  and  in  body,  and  he 
glorified  in  his  liberty  and  his  strength. 
He  could  look  any  pure  man  or  wom- 
an unflinchingly  in  the  eye.  What  a 
glorious  privilege  and  freedom  was 
his! 

.\nd  Julia,  pure  as  the  angels — and 
naturally  so.  Her  purity  was  simply 
the  retaining  of  a  childhood  heritage. 
She  had  had  no  need  of  strenuous 
effort  to  retain  that  priceless  boon. 
Purity  had  grown  with  her  growth; 
it  was  a  part  of  her  being.  Though 
innocent,  she  was  not  altogether  ignor- 
ant. She  had  learned  much  from  the 
girl's  classes  in  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  and  in  her  reading 
she  had  learned  that  there  was  a  sin 
of  unchastity,  terrible  in  its  effects ; 
but  it  had  appealed  to  her  as  some- 
thing  afar   off   from   her — something 
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pertaining  to  the  big  world  beyond  the 
mountains  and  not  to  her  simple  life 
at  Piney  Ridge  Cottage. 

So  there  was  no  danger  to  those  two 
as  they  rode  up  the  mountain  path 
that  morning.  Each  protected  by  the 
armor  of  virtuous  thoughts  and  pure 
deeds,  these  two  could  safely  go  any- 
where together. 

■'Isn't  this  a  glorious  morning?" 
asked  Julia.  "I  think  there's  nothing 
quite  so  lovely  as  a  b>;autiful  autumn 
day." 

"Especially  up  here  in  the  moun- 
tains," added  he. 

"I  have  often  wondered  whether  the 
sea  is  as  beautiful  as  the  mountains. 
Have  you  ever  been  on  the  sea?" 

"I  have  been  near  the  sea  a  num- 
ber of  times,  but  never  taken  an  ex- 
tended trip  on  it." 

"I  understand  it's  awful  to  be  sea^ 
sick.  I  have  heard  the  missionaries 
that  have  been  to  Europe  tell  of  it." 

The  mention  of  missionaries  spemed 
to  provide  a  good  opening  for  talk- 
ing along  the  line  he  had  wanted,  but 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  a  connected 
conversation  from  the  backs  of  gal- 
loping horses  ;  but  presently  they  came 
to  the  steeper  hills,  so  the  horses  were 
reined  in  to  a  walk. 

"Yesterday,"  said  he,  "you  remem- 
ber we  were  speaking  of  religion,  and 
I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  about  yours. 
Why  not  do  that  now." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lawrence."  she  exclaimed 
in  alarm.  "I  can't;  I  don't  know  how 
— you  will  have  to  read  about  it  from 
books." 

"Books  are  dead  things;  you  are 
alive — your  life  is  a  living  religion. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  just  to  talk — 
tell  your  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
hopes,  and  tlmf  will  be  your  religion 
— that  will  be  'Mormonism.'  " 

She  looked  at  the  rider  by  her  side, 
not  quite  understanding  him.  "What 
shall  I  talk  about?"  she  asked.  "How 
shall  I  begin  ?  Father  has  said  that  he 
was  going  to  have  me  called  on  a  mis- 
sion to  preach  the  gospel.  I  guess 
it's  already  here,"  she  said  merrily. 

"Yes;  your  mission  has  commenced. 


and  I'm  your  first  congregation.  But 
does  your  church  send  ladies  on  mis- 
sions ?'' 

"Sometimes.     I'd  like  to  go." 

"Perhaps  3'ou  will.  Practice  on  me  ; 
but  seriously — perhaps  I  can  help  vou 
by  asking  you  some  questions." 

"I  wish  you  would." 

"Well,  what  is  'Mormonism' — but 
that's  a  poor  beginning.  The  ques- 
tion's too  big." 

"Wait — I  believe  I  can  answer  it." 
She  thought  for  a  moment,  then  she 
said,  "  'Mormonism,'  or  in  other 
words,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
life — my  life,  your  life,  everybody's 
life — everything  from  the  time  lon^ 
before  we  came  to  this  earth  until  we 
get  to  heaven — that  is,  the  celestial 
kingdom." 

"Well,  I  must  say  your  answer  is 
about  as  broad  as  my  question.  But 
you  said,  'before  we  came  to  this 
earth  ;'  what  does  that  mean?" 

"Why,  this  life  isn't  the  beginning. 
We  lived  in  a  spirit  world  before  we 
were  born." 

".\nd  before  that?" 

"Before  what?" 

"Before  that  spirit  world?  Where 
was  the  beginning?" 

"Oh,  there's  never  been  any  begin- 
ning. Of  course,  there  are  beginnings 
of  certain  events  and  conditions,  but 
that's  not  any  real  beginning  any  more 
than  there  can  be  an  end.  There  can't 
be  any  such  things,  just  as  there  can't 
be  any  beginning  to  time  or  space — 
l)ut  these  things  are  too  deep  for  me. 
I  always  get  lost  when  I  try  to  think 
about  them.  You'll  have  to  read  Jo- 
seph Smith  and  Orson  Pratt  on  those 
subjects." 

He  was  about  to  ask  about  Orson 
Pratt,  but  did  not  wish  to  lead  away 
from  the  subject  in  hand. 

"You  know,"  she  continued,  "we 
lived  with  our  Heavenly  Father  and 
mother  in  that  spirit  world.  Then 
this  earth  was  made  for  us,  and  we 
were  sent  here  to  get  bodies,  and  to 
become  perfect  like  unto  our  heavenly 
parents.  We,  that  is,  our'  spiritual 
selves,  must  have  bodies  in  which  to 
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dwell.  This  earth  is  like  a  school, 
where  we  learn  things  that  we  could 
not  learn  in  the  spirit  world.  Here 
we  must  obe)'  the  gospel  and  then  live 
good  lives,  so  that  we  may  be  saved." 

"What  is  the  gospel?" 

"Don't  you  know?  Well,  the  first 
principle  is  faith,  then  repentance,  then 
we  must  be  baptized  and  be  confirmed 
members  of  the  Church." 

"What  is  being  saved?" 

This  seemed  too  much  for  the  fair 
nreacher.  She  knitted  her  brows  and 
looked  wise  for  a  time."  Now  I  re- 
member what  father  said  it  is :  'To 
be  saved  is  to  conquer  all  our  ene- 
mies.' " 

It  was  the  young  man's  turn  to  knit 
the  brow.  "I  don't  quite  understand," 
he  said. 

"I  don't  either ;  but  it's  something 
like  this  :  A  quick  temper  is  an  ene- 
my. If  a  person  can  control  a  quick, 
temper,  he  is  saved  from  many  un- 
pleasant things.  I  remember  father 
using  that  illustration  to  me — I  needed 
it.  Tobacco  and  whisky  are  enem.ies 
to  men.  When  men  overcome  these 
enemies,  they  are  saved  from  the  evil 
they  bring.    .Vnd  so  on  to  evervthing." 

"I  see."  said  he ;  "yes,  that's  true. 
I  can  carry  the  principle  out  further. 
Every  sin  is  an  enemy.  When  we 
overcome  every  sin — when  sin  has  no 
more  power  over  us, — then  we  are 
saved." 

"That's  right." 

"I  see  further  that  this  sort  of  rea- 
soning will  not  allow  of  ignorance. 
One  must  learn  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  God,  so  as  to  be  fortified  against 
breaking  them.    Is  not  that  true?" 

"Yes ;  Joseph  Smith  taught  that  a 
man  is  saved  no  faster  than  he  gets 
knowledge." 

"And  this  makes  salvation  a  con- 
tinuous process  and  not  something  that 
can  come  to  one  instantaneously.  '  It's 
certainly  more  reasonable.  Now,  what 
do  you  understand  by  heaven?" 

"Well,  when  every  sin,  every  enemy 
has  been  conquered,  then  we  are  in 
heaven,  aren't  we?" 


"I  suppose  so,  but — " 

"Sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  death 
are  caused  by  sin.  When  these  are 
no  more,  then  we  are  in  heaven." 

"Can  that  be  reached  here — on  this 
earth,  in  this  life?" 

"Not  altogether.  We  must  all  die, 
but  we  are  promised  a  resurrection ; 
and  this  earth  also  will  become  pure 
and  holy  as  our  bodies  will  be.  Then 
heaven  will  also  be  a  place  as  well  as 
a  condition." 

They  had  now  reached  the  steep 
climb  up  to  the  divide.  His  trail  led 
in  another  direction ;  but  he  was  not 
willing  that  they  should  separate  yet. 
What  were  gold  mines  found  in  rocks 
to  this  one  in  the  soul  of  a  sweet  girl ! 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  my 
mine?"  he  asked.  "It  isn't  far  awav 
and  you  have  plenty  of  time." 

"Can  I  get  across  the  hill  back  to 
my  trail?" 

"Yes ;  from  that  ridge  yonder  vou 
can  see  Piney  Ridge  Cottage,  and  the 
road  is  plainly  marked." 

"Sure?" 

"Yes ;  I  have  been  there  many  times 
and  looked  down  on  you." 

"I'd  like  to  see  a  gold  mine,''  she 
said  as  she  pulled  her  horse  into  his 
trail.     "Go  ahead.     I'll  follow." 

The  discussion  on  theology  had  to 
be  abandoned.  The  climb  was  steep, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  way  thev  dis- 
mounted and  walked. 

"You'll  not  see  a  mine,"  he  ex- 
plained ;  "only  a  prospector's  hole. 
.\fter  a  while,  perhaps,  I  can  show  vou 
a  mine." 

Up  they  climbed,  pausing  to  rest 
now  and  then.  The  waters  of  Rock 
Creek  became  a  faint  murmur  below 
them.  They  walked  carefully  around 
jagged  rocks,  and  picked  their  way 
over  beds  of  broken  stone.  At  last 
they  came  to  a  little  flat  on  which  was 
a  small  tent. 

"Here  we  are,"  shouted  Chester. 

"Welcome  to  Old  Thunder  mining 
camp.'' 

The  miner  fastened  his  horse,  and 
then  relieved  Julia  of  hers.  He  brought 
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from  the  tent  a  box  which  he  pi, iced 
for  her.  "Here,  sit  and  r;st  wliile  I 
get  a  lunch  for  us." 

She  remonstrated,  but  he  said  it  was 
noon  and  eating  time.  The  dinner 
would  be  simple,  not  having  the  cream 
and  milk  of  Piucy  Ridge  Cottage  to 
draw  from.  Pie  busied  himself  in  and 
around  the  tent,  and  soon  the  lunch 
\\'as  ready,  spread  on  another  box 
near  the  tent.  "I  won't  offer  you 
canned  milk,"  he  said,  "and  I  know 
>ou  do  not  drink  coffee,  but  here's 
water  which  your  famous  spring  down 
home  cannot  beat," 

"Where's  the  mine?"  she  asked  as 
she  took  a  sandwich. 

"Just  around  that  ledge.  We'll  sec 
it  after  dinner.  These  peaches  are 
good,"  he  said  as  he  dished  some  from 
a  can.  "I  know,  or  I  wouldn't  offer 
you   them." 

"They  are  just  lovely,"  she  agreed. 

They  were  high  up  on  Old  Thun- 
der's side,  much  higher  than  Julia  had 
ever  been.  They  could  see  over  a  low 
range  of  mountains  into  another  val- 
ley and  then  across  that  to  another 
range.  Rock  Creek  village  lay  be- 
low them,  the  water  from  the  stream 
making  a  long  line  of  green  into  the 
distant  plain.  The  autumn  haze  filled 
the  distance.  The  morning  breeze  had 
ceased.  Silence  and  solitude  enveloped 
the  man  and  the  woman  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

He  lay  half-reclining  on  the  ground 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cracker-bo.x 
table.  After  he  was  through  eating, 
he  wanted  to  smoke,  but  he  would  not 
do  it  in  her  presence.  "It's  easy  to 
be  good  with  you,"  he  said  to  himself; 
and  would  have  liked  to  say  it  to  her. 

"You  live  in  Chicago,  don't  you?" 
asked  she. 

"Yes,  when  I  am  at  home." 

"That's  a  big  city,  I  understand." 

"Yes ;  big,  and  black,  and  noisy.  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  came  to  my  mind 
just  now." 

".Ml  right,"  she  suggested  after  he 
had  gazed  out  into  space  for  a  time. 

"I  was  just  thinking  that  out   here 


on  the  mountain  is  the  ideal  place  to 
commune  with  God,  whether  that  God 
is  the  life  of  the  world  and  lives  in 
all  nature,  or  whether,  as  some  hold, 
the  inner  man  himself  is  the  Supreme 
Being.  Here  one  gets  away  from  all 
distracting  influences,  and  there  is  a 
feeling  of  calm  and  rest.  Right  in  the 
thick  of  Chicago's  bustle  and  roar  and 
dirt  there  is  a  Catholic  church.  Its  door 
is  always  open,  as  are  all  Catholic 
churches,  and  any  one  ma\'  go  in  at 
any  time  to  rest  and  pray.  You  know, 
sometimes  I  have  slipped  in  there,  not 
to  pray,  but  just  to  rest.  The  light 
comes  dim  and  mellow  through  the 
.'•tained-glass  windows.  There  is  a 
hush  and  a  quiet  thought  takes  one 
away  from  the  world.  I  am  reminded 
of  that  far-ofif  church  now.  here  in  the 
quietness  of  this  mountain." 

"I  thought  you  said  you  are  not  re- 
ligious." 

"I  am  not,  not  in  the  way  I  have 
been  taught  religion  ;  perhaps  I  could 
be  here  in  the  mountains,  with — with 
you  people." 

"Come  to  .Sunday  School,  or  go 
down  to  Rock  Creek,  that  being  near- 
er— but  I  am  forgetting  mvself.  I 
must  be  going." 

He  fetched  her  horse,  and  then  they 
went  around  the  ledge  to  look  at  the 
mine.  It  was,  as  he  had  said,  just  a 
big  hole,  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
He  picked  up  some  pieces  of  ore-bear- 
ing rock,  and  tried  to  find  gold  traces 
with  his  luicroscope,  for  her  to  see ; 
but  not  an   indication  could   lie   find." 

"I  have  found  some  traces,"  he  ex- 
plained, "but  I  shall  have  to  go  deeper 
to  determine  if  there's  anything  v\'orth 
while." 

Then  he  accom])anie(l  her  across  a 
small  ravine  and  up  to  the  ridge  from 
whicii  he  pointed  nut  the  trail  leading 
down  into  Dry  Hollow.  It  was  not 
.steep  so  she  could  ride,  and  he  helped 
her  into  the  saddle. 

"Good-by,"  she  said  as  she  reached 
out  her  hand.  "Thank  you  for  your 
company." 
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"The  pleasure  has  all  been  mine,"  he 
replied.  "When  may  I  see  you  again?" 

"Oh;  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  go 
to  Rock  Creek  again;  but  you  may 
come  to  our  meeting." 

"And  to  Piney  Ridge  Cottage^" 

"I — I  don't  know ;  but  I'll  ask 
father." 

"No;  don't  do  that.  I'll  come  to  Sun- 
day School — Good-by.  I  wish  I  could 
see  more  of  you.  I  wish  I  could  be 
more  in  your  company — you  help  me 
so." 

"Help  you?" 

"Yes ;  you  help  me  against  my  ene- 
my ;  and   I   believe  now   that   I   must 


have  some  help  to  be  saved.  I'll  tell 
you  some  time  about  that — I'll  tell  you 
now  that  it's  easy  to  be  good  where 
you  are." 

"Why,   Mr.   Lawrence — I — " 

"No ;  you  don't  understand ;  but 
never  mind ;  it's  true  nevertheless. 
Now  you'll  have  to  go ;  but  you'll  help 
me,  won't  you?" 

"Why,  certainly.  I'm  your  sister, 
don't  forget."  Her  horse  was  already 
picking  his  way  carefully  down  the 
hill.  Chester  stood  and  watched  her, 
tempted  to  say  more ;  but  he  only  said 
before  she  got  out  of  hearing : 

"I'll  not  forget." 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Arab  and  His  Religion. 

B\  J.  M.  Tanner. 


VI. 

Mohammed  was  wont  to  say  that 
"prayer  is  the  pillar  of  religion,"  "the 
key  of  Paradise."  That  which  is  first 
to  impress  the  stranger  in  the  land  of 
the  Mohammedan  is  the  universal  and 
punctilious  attention  to  prayer.  Wheth- 
er the  Moslem  is  working  in  the  field, 
upon  the  street,  on  board  a  ship,  or  in 
a  shop  he  drops  upon  his  knees,  bends 
his  forehead  over  to  the  earth  and 
utters  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
the  chapter  of  prayer.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  in  the  speculations  of  an 
inquiring  mind  the  question  of  sincer- 
ity and  heart-felt  devotion  should  arise. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader 
to  compare  the  prayer  submitted  by 
Mohammed  with  a  prayer  which  the 
Master 'offered  to  His  disciples  as  an 
example : 

"In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful 
God. 

"Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all 
creatures,  the  most  merciful,  the  King 
of  the  day  of  judgment.  Thee  do  we 
worship,  and  of  thee  do  we  beg  as- 
sistance. Direct  us  in  the  right  way, 
in  the  wav  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast 


been  most  gracious ;  not  of  those 
against  whom  thou  are  incensed,  nor 
of  those  who  go  astray." 

There  will  be  noticed  in  this  sup- 
plication, sentiment  of  the  deepest  rev- 
erence and.  especially  an  appeal  to  the 
mercy  of  heaven.  There  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  Arab  mind  and  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Koran  about  the  be- 
lief in  God's  mercy.  I  have  sat  by  the 
side  of  an  Arab  in  the  evening  after 
the  burning  heat  of  a  hot  summer's 
day  and  enjoyed  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  the  night.  I  have  heard  the 
.-Vrab  in  conversation  and  have  listened 
to  those  peculiar  wonderments  which 
occupy  his  mind  whenever  he  reflects. 
No  matter  what  may  have  been  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  preceding, 
no  matter  what  disappointments  may 
have  overtaken  him,  he  almost  invol- 
untarily concludes  that  "after  all  God 
is  merciful." 

Five  times  each  day  the  Moham- 
medan prostrates  himself  in  prayer. 
First,  just  after  dawn ;  second,  im- 
mediately after  high-noon ;  third,  two 
hours  before  sunset;  fourth,  sunset; 
fifth,  two  hours  after  sunset.  In  the 
early  morning  call  the  priest  ascends 
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a  minaret,  one  of  these  slender  col- 
umns of  stone  so  common  in  oriental 
lands  and  calls  the  faithful  to  jira^-er. 
In  some  places  the  call  is  made  at 
every  period  of  prayer  during  the  day. 
Sometimes  it  is  made  but  twice  a 
day.  I  have  often  thought,  especially 
in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  that  the 
Mohammedan  had  a  real  grievance 
against  those  Christians  who  persist 
in  ringing  their  bells  at  the  verv  mo- 
ment the  Muezzin  is  calling  from  the 
top  of  the  minaret  the  faithful  to 
prayer.  The  bells  wholly  drown  his 
voice  and  the  bells  are  often  kept  ring- 
ing so  long  that  the  priest  has  no  op- 
portunity to  make  his  call  to  the  faith- 
ful. What  does  this  man  sav  who 
chants  in  a  monotone  the  reminder 
that  all  faithful  followers  of  Moham- 
med should  bow  in  prayer.  Tt  is  gen- 
erally in  Arabic  and  runs  as  follows : 
"God  is  most  great.  God  is  most 
great.  God  is  most  great.  I  testify 
that  there  is  no  God  but  God.  I  testify 
there  is  no  God  but  God.  I  testify 
that  Mohammed  is  an  Apostle  of  God. 
Come  to  prayer.  Come  to  praver. 
Come  to  prosperity.  Come  to  pros- 
perity. God  is  most  great.  God  is 
most  great.  There  is  no  God  but  God." 
Another  peculiarity  about  the  Mo- 
hammedan prayer  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  faithful  always  turn  their 
faces  to  the  city  of  Mecca.  T  have  often 
noticed  on  board  a  ship  the  Moham- 
medans approach  the  captain  or  some 
intelligent  appearing  passenger  and 
ask  which  direction  Mecca  was  in. 
Sometimes  well-to-do  Mohammedans 
carry  with  them  a  little  pocket  com- 
pass that  they  may  be  directed  in  their 
prayers.  According  to  their  belief  a 
prayer  that  is  not  thus  properly  ren- 
dered with  the  head  turned  to  Mecca 
is  of  no  avail ;  and  when  they  discover 


their  mistake,  if  they  have  made  one, 
they  drop  down  and  repeat  their  prayer 
all  over. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked : 
"What  is  the  effect  of  a  Mohammed- 
an's prayer  upon  the  moral  quality  of 
his  life.  I  know  there  are  writers  who 
treat  this  peculiarity  of  ]\Ioslem  wor- 
ship as  a  habit  rather  than  as  a  devo- 
tion. They  contend  that  the  effect  of 
prayer  upon  his  mind  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  effect  that  prayer  has  up- 
on the  mind  of  a  Christian.  I  could 
never  adopt  that  view  as  in  any  sense 
satisfactory.  I  am  led  to  believe  from 
my  observation  and  conversation  with 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  other  Mohamme- 
dans that  prayer  is  a  most  potent  fea- 
ture in  a  Mohammedan's  worship.  I 
am  well  aware  that  marauding,  rob- 
bing Arabs  of  the  desert  after  commit- 
ting acts  of  violence,  after  stealing, 
plundering,  robbing,  will  prostrate 
themselves  in  prayer.  Such  a  prac- 
tice, however,  is  not  wholly  foreign  to 
the  practice  of  some  Christians. 

In  my  boyhood  I  knew  an  old 
nainter  who  was  a  notorious  trunk 
thief.  He  was  most  skillful  in  hand- 
ling all  kinds  of  locks.  It  was  always 
his  practice  before  looting  a  trunk  of 
its  contents  to  drop  on  his  knees  in 
prayer.  One  thing  is  certain  that  the 
Mohammedan  is  much  more  given  to 
prayer  than  the  Christian.  In  business 
he  is  more  honest  and  is  wonderfidly 
generous  in  the  matter  of  hospitality. 
He  drinks  no  into.xicating  liquors  and 
leads  as  a  rule  a  more  virtuous  life 
than  is  found  generally  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  I  believe,  too,  that  much 
of  the  success  in  the  spread  of  Islam 
is  due  to  its  example  and  teachings 
with  respect  to  prayer.  Df  that  T  shall 
speak  in  another  chapter. 
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The  Badger. 

(Taxidea  Taxus) 
By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 

M.    S.    P.    E.  ;    M.    B.    S.    VV.;    M.   A.   O.   U. 


It  seems  to  be  accepted,  generally, 
that  the  right  of  an  animal  to  live 
should  be  determined  entirely  by  its 
service  or  disservice  to  man ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  some  people  would  kill 
all  hawks  because  they  have  observed 
the  depredations  of  the  Sharp-shinned  ; 
they  would  destroy  all  snakes  because 
they  fear  the  Rattler ;  and  they  would 
shoot  all  fur-bearing  wild  creatures 
because  the  ones  they  have  noticed — 
the  mountain  lion,  the  wildcat  and  the 
weasel — are  notoriously  bloodthirsty 
and  hannful.  Such  sweeping  judg- 
ments freq-.iently  mislead  the  unin- 
formed into  an  inexcusable  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  useful  of  our 


forest  friends.  Unfortunately  the 
Badger*  is  just  such  a  victim. 

The  genus  Taxidea,  to  which  the 
Badger  belongs,  comprises  large  ani- 
mals of  the  weasel  family,  having 
thick,  heavy  bodies,  short  tails,  short 
legs,  powerful  front  feet  with  long 
claws,  and  short  ears. 

An  ordinary  Badger  is  28  inches 
long,  the  females  weighing  from  10 
to  16  pounds,  and  the  males  from 
14   to  23.     In  general  the  color  is  a 


*Other  names:  French  Canadian,  "le 
Blaireau  d'Amerique;"  "le  Brairo;" 
Cree,  "Mit-ten-usk';"  Yankton  Sioux. 
"Ho-cang;"  Ogallala  Sioux,  "Ho-ka'" 
(shaggy  or  bristly). 
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siivcry  gray  above,  each  hair  being, 
however,  yellowish  white  at  the  base. 
The  neck,  crown  and  muzzle  above 
are  brown ;  but  the  cheeks,  chin  and  a 
stripe  from  the  nose  over  the  head  to 
the  shoulders,  are  white.  The  under 
parts  are  yellowish-white  and  the  tail 
yellowish  brown ;  but  a  bar  on  each 
cheek,  the  backs  of  the  ears  and  the 
feet  are  dull  black. 

The  Badger  (Taxus)  ranges 
throughout  the  ,  dry,  untimbered  re- 
gions of  the  intermountain  states,  the 
favorite  habitat  being  a  dry,  rolling 
flat  of  light  gravelly  soil  where  nu- 
merous ground  squirrels  make  their 
home.  One  never  sees  a  badger  in 
swampy  grounds,  or  clay,  level  lands. 
Every  badger  probably  spends  its 
whole  life  on  a  piece  of  ground  not 
over  two  miles  square,  and  one  may 
work  all  summer  in  a  twenty-acre 
field,  digging  a  fresh  hole  each  time 
it  sleeps. 

Trapping,  poison  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  ground  squirrels  have  all 
served  to  deplete  the  numbers  of  bad- 
gers just  as  ploughing  has  discour- 
aged them ;  nevertheless,  I  should  say 
that  there  is  one  badger  to  every 
square  mile  of  fertile,  gravelly  ground 
in  Utah. 

Little  is  known  of  the  home  life  of 
the  badger.  The  male  very  likely 
stays  all  summer  to  protect  the  young, 
hence  it  is  thought  that  the  species 
is  monogamous.  In  August  one  may 
see  two,  but  never  three  adult  badgers 
guarding  the  den  door.  Russel  Brown 
of  Sunnyside,  Washington,  relates  that 
two  full-grown  badgers  attacked  his 
dog  and  he  was  compelled  to  kill  them 
with  a  pitchfork.  Tliey  were  male 
and  female.  Several  observers  have 
seen  a  pair  of  badgers  trotting  along 
a  trail  together,  more  ready  to  fight 
than  to  turn  aside.  Pairing  takes 
place  in  the  autumn  before  hiberna- 
tion ;  but  the  period  of  gestation  is 
unknown.  Each  badger  in  summer 
probably  makes  a  new  burrow  every 
24  hours ;  hence,  there  being  little  to 
distinguish  the  new  from  the  old,  few 


have  spaded  persistently  enough  to 
unearth  the  real  home.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  in  the  spring  the  female 
prepares  a  nest  of  grass  in  a  dry  hole 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  in 
which  from  two  to  five,  though  usu- 
ally three  young  are  born  late  in  May. 

As  no  one  mentions  having  seen  a 
badger  walking  with  her  young  it  is      j 
thought  that  the  little  ones'  remain  in 
the  den  until  big  enough  to   dig  for 
themselves,  or  until  a  year  old. 

Anatomically  a  badger  is  made  to 
dig,  not  to  run ;  hence  a  man  can  easily 
overtake  one.  Capture  is  difficult  even 
then,  for  if  given  loose  dirt  and  a  fair 
start  a  badger  can  actually  dig  a  new 
hole  and  bury  himself  in  it  before  one 
can  come  upon  him.  On  rare  occasions 
a  badger  will  climb  a  tree,  but  never 
to  escape. 

Being  a  winter  sleeper  he  does  not 
appear  until  the  snow  has  gone  •  and 
then  all  summer  long  he  basks  over 
his  burrow  at  sunrise.  Rarely  does  he 
venture  far  from  home  and  if  dis- 
covered in  such  a  predicament  he 
shuffles  about  with  undisguised  be- 
wilderment in  search  of  a  retreat. 

If  actually  cornered,  a  badger  may 
snarl  and  advance  as  if  attacking,  but 
in  reality  he  is  only  making  a  last  des- 
perate effort  to  reach  the  burrow. 

A  badger  spends  most  of  its  life 
underground,  digging,  feeding,  sleep- 
ing and  multiplying  not  unlike  a  mole. 
There  it  is  safe,  for  no  one  can  dig 
fast  enough  to  capture  it;  and  unless 
water  is  poured  in  suddenly  by  the 
barrel  it  will  plug  the  burrow  and 
avoid  even  drowning.  If  captured  hv 
the  tail  he  will  brace  himself  against 
the  sides  of  the  hole  and  resist  any 
amount  of  pulling. 

Protected  by  a  loosely-fitting  hide, 
a  badger  may  withstand  the  grip  of  a 
bulldog  without  choking  or  ceasing  to 
fight.  Its  jaws  are  so  strong  that 
they  leave  a  gash  at  every  bite,  and  in 
fact  the  little  animal  never  surren- 
ders even  when  it  can  scarcely  gasp, 
ft  can  whip  any  dog  twice  its  size  and 
sometimes  keep  off  as  many  as  four 
of  the  "yellow"  variety. 
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A  badger  forms  queer  friendships 
at  times.  A  fox  or  a  coyote  may  be 
a  companion  in  the  hunt,  the  sly 
])rowler  probalaly  getting  his  reward 
in  scampering  squirrels.  Likewise 
badgers  are  followed  by  hawks,  which 
j)ick  up  the  remains  of  a  meal. 

It  is  said  that  a  seven-year  old  boy 

%      once    lost    his    way    and   took    refuge 

from  the  rain  in  a  badger  den.    When 

the  animal  returned  it  scratched  him 

on    the    face,    but    afterwards    made 


friends  and  brotight  the  lad  food  every 
day  for  two  weeks.  The  boy  cried  on 
being  compelled  to  leave  his  friend. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  a  big  bad- 
ger entered  a  back  porch  and  nearly 
killed  a  little  child  in  Big  Cottonwood 
last  year.  It  held  the  little  one  by  the 
throat  until  shot  dead. 

On  the  whole,  though,  the  badger 
is  worthy  of  protection  as  a  useful 
dweller  of  the  wilds. 


Pansy-Farming. 


Start  the  seed-bed  about  the  third 
week  of  July.  Select  a  sunny  piece  of 
land, — the  idea  that  pansies  should  be 
planted  in  the  shade  is  erroneous,— 
plow  it  deeply,  and  fertilize  with  horse 
maiuire  or  phosphate.  Make  sure  that 
the  bed  is  well  drained.  Buy  seed 
which  costs  between  two  dollars  and  a 
half  and  four  dollars  an  ounce;  one 
ounce  is  enough  to  start  with.  After 
the  ground  has  been  rolled,  raked,  and 
soaked  with  water,  sprinkle  in  the 
seeds.  Sift  on  enough  fine  earth  bare- 
ly to  cover  them.  For  the  two  weeks 
until  they  germinate  keep  them  cov- 
ered lightly  with  hay.  Unless  the  soil 
is  heavy,  water  frequently. 

About  the  last  of  September  set  the 
plants  into  regular  rows  about  five 
inches  apart.  Befo-re  severe  frosts 
cover  them  lightly  with  corn-stalks, 
coarse  straw,  or  pine  boughs.  The 
snow  must  be  held  off  without  inter- 
fering with  the  circulation  of  air.  The 
object  is,  of  course,  to  prevent  too  fre- 
quent freezing  and  thawing. 

In  the  spring  uncover  the  plants 
about  the  first  of  April.  The  last 
light  frosts  need  not  be  feared.  By 
the  first  of  May  some  of  the  pansies 
will  be  ready  for  market ;  all  will  be 
by  the  last  of  the  month.  With  good 
fortune  an  ounce  of  seed  will  produce 


five  thousand  plants.  Dig  up  the 
plants  with  a  trowel  or  pansy-fork,  a 
three-  or  four-pronged  tool  which  may 
be  purchased  at  any  seed  store.  Place 
eight  of  the  plants  in  a  two-quart 
wooden  basket.  See  that  the  roots  are 
covered  with  earth.  The  baskets  may 
be  bought  at  woodenware  or  seed 
stores  for  from  ten  dollars  to  fifteen 
dollars  a  thousand. 

Fifteen  cents  is  the  ordinary  retail 
price  for  a  basket  of  eight  pansy  plants, 
and  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
the  wholesale  rate  by  the  dozen  bas- 
kets. Of  course  the  market  varies 
widely  in  different  localities,  but  those 
figures  may  be  taken  as  the  average. 
When  the  pansy-grower  has  obtained 
a  reputation  for  selected  stock,  he  may 
ask  higher  prices. 

Save  some  of  the  best  plants  for 
seed.  While  the  pods  are  green  they 
bend  back  from  the  stem,  but  as  they 
ripen  they  rise,  until  at  the  time  they 
are  ready  to  be  picked  they  form  a 
straight  line  with  the  stem.  Pick  stem 
and  seeds  together  and  place  in  a  pa- 
per bag.  As  the  pods  dry,  they  burst ; 
lay  planting-time  the  seeds  will  be  sep- 
arate. 

Late  in 'July  start  over  again  for 
next  vear. 


THE  SECRET. 

The  sky  has  grown  som- 
bre and  sullen  and  grey, 

The  fields  are  all  barren 
and  sear, 

But  somewhere  bright  flow- 
ers are  blooming  today, 

Somewhere  there  echoes  a 
bird's  joyous  lay, 

Somewhere  deep  down  in 
my  heart. 

Sweeter  the  melody  grows 
and  more  strong, 

Vibrant  my  being  with 
magic  of  song, 

For  two  dimpled  arms  en- 
circle my  neck, 

Lips  close  to  mine  lisp — 
"Me  'oves  'oo  a  peck," 

The  sun  glows  to  .gold  in 
my  heart. 


Two  Heart  Poems. 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 


TWO  LITTLE  SANDALS. 

Two    little    sandals    buckled     close     to-  Two    little    sandals    with    impress   of   the 

gelher,  f^et 

Two    little    sandals    that    in   all   kinds    of  Swift  in  their  search  of  mischief,  but  oh. 

weather,  so  wondrous  sweet! 

Pattered      here      and      pattered       there,  Making    music    ev'rywhere    as    they    go 

through  the  home  nest  everywhere.  patt'ring   here   and   there. 


Two    little    sandals    worn 

through  in  each  small  toe, 
A     tiny    place    just    large 

enough   for   piggies   wee 

to   show. 
Two    little    sandals     quiet 

now,  at   rest, 
Two   little   sandals  a   baby's 

feet  have  blessed. 
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Jonah  and  the  Bible. 

Some  recent  discussion.s  directed  to 
the  Church,  in  view  of  its  position  up- 
on fundamental  doctrines,  have  dealt 
with  the  story  of  Jonah  as  given  in  the 
Bible.  References  made  to  this  book 
are  in  some  instances  couched  in  ridi- 
cule. Students  of  science  are  asking 
if  a  belief  in  Jonah  and  the  Whale  is 
really  essential  to  their  faith,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  in  the  Bible,  or  to  their  faith 
in  Mormonism. 

In  pointing  out  what  may  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  Bible,  and  what  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  without  the  pale  of 
facts,  many  of  our  young  writers  as- 
sume the  Book  of  Jonah  to  be  merely 
a  piece  of  fiction  or,  at  best,  an  alle- 
gory which  it  is  the  duty  of  men  of  sci- 
ence to  discredit  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual   occurrences.     Certainlv  the 


lessons  taught  in  that  book  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  found  in  Holy 
Writ,  but  we  are  asked  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  mere  allegory,  to  discredit  it  as 
unworthy  the  belief  of  intelligent  men 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  actual  oc- 
currences of  the  things  described 
therein. 

Let  us  grant  for  argument's  sake 
that  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  merely  an 
allegory.  That  does  not  satisfy  the 
objectors  to  the  story  of  Jonah.  They 
go  farther,  and  by  implication,  at 
least,  want  us  to  believe  that  the  events 
therein  described  are  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility.  And  why?  Be- 
cause to  their  minds  a  great  fish  which 
they  assume  to  call  a  whale  could  not 
swallow  Jonah,  and  in  the  second 
place  because  Jonah  could  not  live  "in 
the  belly  of  a  whale  for  three  days 
and  three  nights." 

What  then  is  the  position  of  such 
objectors.  It  is  simply  this :  They  put 
limitations  upon  God's  creating  and  di- 
recting powers  simply  because  the 
story  does  not  appeal  to  their  under- 
standing or  to  their  acceptance  as  a 
matter  of  religious  belief.  When  once 
we  deny  the  possibilities  of  those 
events  narrated  in  the  Book  of  Jonah 
and  put  thereby  limitations  upon  the 
powers  and  purposes  of  Divinity,  we 
strike  a  blow  at  everything  to  us  mir- 
aculous found  within  the  covers  of  the 
Bible.  Just  such  methods  of  treating 
questions  of  God's  creative  and  mar- 
velous powers  have  led  men  of  the 
Christian  world  to  deny  the  literal 
events  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  any  one  who  re- 
gards the  account  given  of  Jonah  as 
only  fiction,  or  an  allegory,  or  a  myth, 
must  also  regard  the  words  of  the 
Savior  and  His  Apostles  as  simplv  al- 
legorical and  fictitious,  and  would  dis- 
card  the    New   Testament    facts   and 
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teachings  as  he  would  the  Book  of 
Jonah. 

For  instance :  Did  the  Christ  give 
credence  to  the  history  of  Jonah,  and 
confirm  it  as  a  reaHty,  or  did  He  re- 
gard it  as  a  myth,  as  also  His  own 
destiny  with  reference  to  His  death 
and  burial,  when  He  said  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  "an  evil  and 
an  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 
a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  giv- 
en to  it,  but  the  sign  of  Jonas.  For 
as  Jonas  was  three  days'  and  three 
nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall 
the  son  of  man  be  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 
rMatt.  i2:39,40.) 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Son  of 
God  would  lend  credence  to  this  cir- 
cumstance in  history  if  it  was  but  a 
myth?  or  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  He  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  and 
yet  lent  the  weight  of  His  own  en- 
dorsement and  acceptance  of  the  story? 

How  easily  men  may  err  not  know- 
ing the  Scripture,  nor  understanding 
the  power  of  God  ! 

The  story  of  Jonah  is  not  more 
marvelous  or  incredible  from  a  purely 
rational  standpoint  than  manv  mira- 
cles of  Christ,  and  the  resurrecticin  it- 
self. F)etter  let  the  Book  of  Jonah 
stand  as  it  is  and  treat  it  according  to 
the  spiritual  interpretation  which  men 
use  in  dealing  with  God's  purposes 
and  powers,  than  to  put  limitations  up- 
on those  powers  or  purposes  of  crea- 
tion, about  which  we  know  so  little. 
The  reverend  mind  and  the  devout 
heart  will  find  no  difficultv  in  rcadinp' 


the  divine  lessons  of  faith,  obedience, 
duty,  and  charity  which  the  book  of 
Jonah  teaches. 

If  religionists  were  half  as  ready  to 
assert  what  God  can  and  does  do.  as 
scientists  are  to  assert  what  He  did 
not  and  can  not  do,  they  might  be 
open  to  censure. 

The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  <rreat- 
est  truths  of  our  lives  come  to  us 
through  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit. 
There  is  too  much  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  scientific  men  to  treat 
contemptuously  such  evidences.  No 
man  can  obtain  and  enjoy  the  best  in 
Floly  Writ  without  those  spiritual  evi- 
dences that  comes  from  a  simple  and 
child-like  faith  in  the  inspiration  which 
gave  us  the  Bible. — Joseph  F.  Smith. 


We  desire  to  thank  the  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers  who  have 
so  loyally  worked  for  the  success  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  during  the 
])ast  six  months.  The  good  results  of 
this  earnest  work  are  already  shown 
by  an  increase  in  our  circulation  of 
over  sixty  per  cent.  There  is  still  a 
large  number  of  teachers  indififerent  to 
the  licncfits  to  be  derived  from  a  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  helps  furnished  in 
our  magazine,  but  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance made  through  the  loyal  supjiort 
of  the  larger  part  of  our  Sunday 
School  workers  calls  forth  our  hearty 
appreciation.  Brethren  and  Sisters,  we 
thank  you  for  your  splendid  work  in 
putting  the  Juvenile  on  the  sure  road 
to  success. 


The  men  vi^hom  I  have  seen  succeed  best  in  life  have  always 
been  cheerful  and  hopeful  men,  who  went  about  their  business 
with  a  smile  on  their  faces,  and  took  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life  like  men,  facing  rough  and  smooth  alike  as  it 
came. — Charles  Kingsley. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Suferiiitendoicy,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 


SETTING  APART  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
WORKERS. 

The  matter  of  setting  apart  stake 
and  local  workers  in  the  Sunday 
School  has  been  left  largely  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  pre- 
siding officers  in  each  stake,  with  the 
result  that  the  practice  is  varied 
throughout  the  Church.  In  some 
stakes  officers  and  members  of  both 
stake  and  local  boards  are  set  apart, 
and  in  others,  only  the  Stake  Boards ; 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  only  the 
officers  of  the  Stake  Sunday  School 
Board. 

The  General  Board  suggests  that 
'^take  Sunday  School  officers  and  mem- 
bers be  set  apart  under  the  direction  of 
the  Stake  Presidency,  whom  the  mem- 
bers called  represent.  This  should  be 
done  at  the  time  each  member  is  called, 
s(T  that  he  may  have  at  the  beginning 
of  his  work  the  strength  and  power 
that  comes  from  a  blessing  under  the 
hands  of  the  Priesthood. 

This  suggestion  applies  also  to  the 
local  officers  of  the  Sunday  School, 
who  should  be  set  apart  under  the 
hands  of  the  Bishopric  and  members 
of  Stake  Board  when  present.  The 
office  of  teacher  in  the  local  school  be- 
ing less  permanent,  the  practice  of  set- 
ting teachers  apart  is  not  general ;  it 
is  the  exception.  But  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  doing  so  when  the  teacher 
desires  it. 


FIGURING   AVERAGE   ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  questions  and  an- 
swers are  self-explanatory : 

1.  "State  fully  the  correct  way  of 
keeping  the  enrollment  and  figuring 
the  average  attendance.  (At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  we  have  quite  a 
large  attendance.  Other  seasons,  a 
great  many  go  away  to  work.)" 

The  Sunday  School  Qass  roll  is 
made  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  enrollment  at  this  time  repre- 
sents the  total  membership  of  the 
school.  If  this  be  450,  and  the  attend- 
ance during  the  four  Sundays  in  a 
month  be  65,  70,  75,  and  80  per  cent 
respectively,  then  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  month  is  72^  per  cent. 

But  the  gist  of  the  question  is  this: 
Should  those  who  are  legitimately  ex- 
cused for  an  extended  period  be  count- 
ed as  members  of  the  school?  Yes, 
unless  the  members  have  taken  a  tem- 
porary recommend  to  another  ward, 
as  students  who  attend  school  away 
from  home  should  do.  In  no  case  drop 
a  name  from  the  enrollment  of  the 
school  except  in  case  of  death,  re- 
moval from  the  ward,  or  extended  ab- 
sence from  the  school,  continued  vol- 
untarily or  defiantly. 

2.  "How  long  should  a  person  be 
absent  from  Sunday  School  before  he 
is  considered  withdrawn?" 

Answer :     Six  months. 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  AUGUST. 

While  you  eat  and  drink,  'tis  fitness  in  your  little  hearts  to  pray ; 
For  this  token  is  a  witness  that  you  will  the  Lord  obey; 
Pray  to  Him  and  He  will  hear  you,  and  His  Spirit  will  be  lent. 
And  good  angels  will  be  near  you,  while  you  take  the  Sacrament. 
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CONCER'T  RECITATION  FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 

fThe  concert  recitation  for  July  and  August  has  been  chosen  with  the  special  aim 
in  view  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  respect- 
ing ihe  Sabbath  day.  During  tlicse  months  there  is  usuall)'  a  great  rush  to  the  canyons 
and  resorts,  and  in  the  midst  of  holiday  pleasures  the  Sabbath  is  too  often  forgotten 
and  the  Lord's  day  desecrated.  To  assist  in  remedying  this  crying  evil  the  fourth 
commandment  is  suggested.] 

(Excdus,  20th  chapter,  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  verses.) 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work: 

But  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  gates: 

For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day:  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  Sabbath  day  and  hallowed  it. 


Choristers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Chairman:  Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Robert  Lindsay  MeGhic. 


Proper  Methods  in  Singing. 

-To  acquire  a  singing  voice  that  will 
endure,  and  will  be  as  good  in  old  age 
as  the  speaking  one,  the  first  essential 
of  all  is  to  breathe  from  the  dia- 
phragm. This  brings  a  proper  sup- 
port of  the  breath,  precision,  exact- 
ness and  quality  of  tone.  Proper  breath 
support  removes  the  strain,  secures  a 
steady  tone,  and  prevents  fati,gne  of 
the  throat. 

One-half  hour  should  be  devoted  by 
the  singer  to  study,  and  that  more  with 
the  brain  than  with  the  voice.  Of 
this  fifteen  minutes  daily  should  be 
given  to  breathing  exercises,  which 
may  be  combined  with  physical  culture, 
raising  the  arms  and  inhaling  and  ex- 
haling slowly,  thus  getting  the  exer- 
cise without  straining  the  voice. 

The  great  point  in  this  branch,  as 
well  as  in  tone  production,  is  complete 
relaxation.     The   most  common   fault 


is  a  tension  or  tightening  of  the  voice 
as  if  it  were  strung  with  wire.  The 
one  way  to  correct  this  is  by  deep 
breathing. 


The  proper  position  in  singing  is  to 
relax  the  throat  and  jaw,  drop  the  jaw 
very  low,  and  hold  the  mouth  wide  op- 
en, so  that  the  tone  has  plenty  of  room. 
Half  of  the  tone  is  frequently  lost  by 
not  knowing  where  to  place  it — well 
forward  in  the  face — that  is,  toward 
the  lips. 

The  old  Italian  bcl  canto,  of  which 
one  reads  so  much  and  hears  so  little 
in  practice,  combined  with  the  French 
school  for  acquiring  elegance  of  phras- 
ing, is  the  only  true  vocal  training, 
as  no  German,  Polish,  English  or 
American  method  exists. 

Combine  the  Italian  exercises  with 
words,  and  in  the  old  Italian  wav  of 
singing  them,  which  is  noble,  round, 
and  of  the  right  sonority.  The  mod- 
ern Italian  school  is  too  nasal,  too  im- 
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pertinent,  as  one  may  put  it,  in  de- 
livery. Vaccai's  Italian  exercises  are 
useful  in  the  beginning  to  get  the  voice 
out  of  the  throat,  and  placing  it  for- 
ward in  the  face. 

When  deep  breathing,  concentration 
of  the  breath,  proper  position  of  the 
mouth  and  jaw,  and  bringing  of  the 
tone  well  forward  are  sufficiently  es- 
tablished, a  song  may  be  taken  up.  The 
old  Italian  music,  where  there  is  lit- 
tle accompaniment  and  the  voice  does 
all,  is  the  best  to  select  from.  Commit 
the  song  at  home,  without  working  the 
voice.  Then,  in  the  lesson,  each  sep- 
arate tone  should  be  taken  with  the 
word,  so  that  the  method  of  tone  use 
may  be  applied  with  it. 

Beginners  should  practice  very  little 
alone,  the  point  of  attack,  use  of  the 
breath,  and  relaxation  of  the  jaw  being 
of  such  importance  that  they  should 
be  watched  very  closely  by  the  teacher. 
The  small  points  are  difficult,  and 
must  be  fully  explained  that  the  ptipil 
may  know  what  she  is  working  for. 

You  must  have  a  systematic  way, 
and  know  what  every  tone  and  phrase 
calls  for,  and  you  must  know  all  the 
effects.  The  singer  must  be  able  to 
draw  a  picture,  and  every  word  must 
be  studied,  that  its  most  vivid  meaning 
may  be  brought  out.  Whatever  the 
words  suggest  the  voice  should  sug- 
gest. The  breath  nuist  come  evenly, 
and  the  words  lie  on  the  tone  without 
interrupting  it.  Finish  everything 
phrase  by  phrase. 

After  the  phrasing,  declamation  and 
style  comes  the  emotional  expression. 
Sing  not  only  for  the  ear  but  for  the 
heart  as  well.  Do  not  rely  on  your 
temperament,  but  on  your  brain.  The 
good  singer  does  not  bury  her  temper- 
ament, but  with  the  temperament  the 
mind  must  be  used,  for,  while  the 
mood  or  lack  of  inspiration  of  the 
moment  may  debar  you  from  a  full 
command  of  temperament,  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  how  a  thing  should 
be  done,  and  the  ability  to  do  it  prop- 
erly, may  always  be  relied  tipon. 
When  the  correct  method  is  acquired 


there  are  no  tones  to  work  with ;  they 
develop  naturally. 

Guard  carefully  '  against  manner- 
isms ;  the  singer  should  sing  easily  and 
freely,  and  make  the  entire  expression 
with  the  voice,  without  puffing  and 
pumping. 

There  is  no  stress  placed  upon  diet. 
It  remains  with  the  pupil  to  live  sane- 
ly, and  eat  what  agrees  with  her — in 
other  words,  to  treat  the  study  of  mu- 
sic with  a  great  deal  of  common-sense. 

As  a  rule  the  American  vocal 
chords  resist  bad  teaching:  they  must 
be  made  of  a  peculiar  substance.  Pol- 
ish and  French  voices  trained  by  a  bad 
teacher  break  down  in  three  months. 
Americans  may  follow  such  instruction 
for  six  years,  then  get  correct  instruc- 
tion, and  in  three  weeks  their  voices 
are  up. — Selected. 

To  the  Choir  Member. 

-  If  you  have  been  invited  to  sing 
in  the  choir,  consider  the  honor  of  the 
position.  You  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  leading  the  service  of  song. 

Be  punctual  at  rehearsals.  Much 
time  is  lost  in  going  over  things  again 
for  the  benefit  of  late  comers. 

When  arriving,  do  not  always  wait 
for  the  leader  to  greet  you  first.  Show 
that  you  are  as  pleased  to  see  him  as 
he  is  to  have  you  there. 

Do  not  feel  slighted  if  he  seems  pre- 
occupied. He  has  the  responsibility  of 
the  musical  service  in  his  mind,  and  he 
is  thinking  chiefly  of  that. 

When  he  calls  for  order  before  be- 
ginning, do  your  part  in  becoming  at- 
tentive. It  should  not  be  as  hard  to 
get  the  attention  of  adults  as  of  chil- 
dren. 

Do  not  grumble  at  what  he  selects. 
Remember  he  has  many  to  please :  do 
your  best  with  the  new  compositions 
taken  up,  and  they  won't  seem  tedious 
or  "dry." 

If  you  are  capable  of  taking  a  solo, 
and  he  asks  you,  acquiesce  cheerfully. 
If  he  does  not  ask  you,  don't  feel 
badly  used.  Perhaps  the  other  singer 
hasn't  had  a  solo  for  some  time. 
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Watch  your  part  carefully,  and  fol- 
low the  leader's  baton.  Although  rests 
arc  not  to  be  sung,  neither  are  they  to 
be  ignored. 

Don't  wait  for  your  neighbor  to  sing 
first.  All  must  watch  for  a  given  beat 
if  the  start  is  going  to  be  good. 

Don't  think  only  of  the  music.  There 
are  also  words  to  be  interpreted.  Feel 
that  vou  are  telling  something;  if  the 


anthem  be  in  the  nature  of  a  praver, 
feel  that  you  are  making  a  prayer. 

Do  not  think  of  other  things  when 
singing.  It  is  fatal  to  sincerity  of  ex- 
pression. Keep  tliat  for  other  times 
or  for  the  intermission. 

Do  not  try  to  outsing  some  one 
else.  The  loudest  voices  do  not  al- 
ways possess  the  best  carrying  power. 
— Selected. 
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WORK   FOR  JULY. 

We  present  in  this  issue  no  new  les- 
sons for  the  reason  that  we  feel  that 
most  classes  will  not  need  it.  Report 
reaches  us  that  the  lessons  already 
submitted  on  Child  Growth — The 
Wayward  .A-ge — The  Spiritual  Devel- 
opment, etc.,  are  so  full  of  sugges- 
tions and  interest  that  the  various 
classes  wish  more  time  to  consider 
them. 

We  suggest  that  if  any  class  need 
more  material  it  can  easily  find  it 
in  topics  related  to  these  subjects  aris- 
ing from  local  conditions.  The  prob- 
lems of  Excursions — Buggy  Ridmg — 
Sunday  Observance — Refreshment  In- 
temperance— Summer  Dancing — and 
many  others  still  need  our  attention. 
Find  out  what  things  m  your  com- 
munity are  doing  most  to  make  way- 
ward boys  and  girls,  and  go  after 
these  things. 

The  Burning  Question. 

The  greatest  of  all  causes  of  way- 
wardness and  sin — the  saloon — will, 
we  hope,  be  wiped  ofif  the  map  of  Utah 
on  June  27th.  But  even  when  the  peo- 
ple have  voted  it  an  outlaw,  there  will 
still  be  work  to  do  to  eradicate  the 
roots  of  the  great  cancer.  Parents 
must  keep  awake  and  keep  doing  if 
they  would  keep  their  communities 
clean  of  this  evil. 


The  saloon  is  doomed.  We  feel 
that.  But  it  is  going  to  make  a  long 
and  a  mean  fight  before  it  gives  up. 
We  need  not  expect  to,  conquer  it  in  a 
day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year.  It  may 
take  ten  years  or  more ;  but  however 
long  the  struggle,  the  results  are  worth 
it  Parents'  classes  can  kill  the  beast 
if  they  will.  Strike  the  first  death 
blow  by  voting  "dry."  This  will  at 
least  put  the  tiger's  eyes  out;  and  a 
"blind  tiger" — whatever  may  be  said 
to  alarm  you— is  not  half  so  danger- 
ous as  one  with  both  eyes  open.  Do 
your  duty,  parents,  and  keep  domg  it. 
The  Lord  will  be  on  your  side,  if  you 
keep  on  His. 

NOTED   MEN    COMING. 

We  have  another  reason  _  for  sug- 
gesting no  new  work  for  this  month. 
During  this  summer.  Dr.  Tyler,  whose 
lectures  on  Child  Growth  have  been 
used  to  open  up  the  recent  lessons,  is 
.  to  be  in  Utah ;  and  it  has  been  gener- 
ously arranged  by  the  management  of 
the  University  of  Utah  Summer 
School  Committee  that  Dr.  Tyler  give 
a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  this  great 
subject.  These  lectures  will  be  free  to 
all.  They  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
parents  in  particular.  Full  details  as 
to  the  time  and  place  and  subjects  of 
these  lectures  will  be  announced  in 
the  papers.  Every  parent  who  can 
hear  any  or  all  of  these  lectures  should 
do  so. 
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Another  treat  is  also  in  store  for  us ; 
Dr.  Henry  Curtiss,  a  national  author- 
ity on  Playgrounds,  is  also  to  be  here. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Library- 
gymnasium  commission,  it  is  planned 
that  Dr.  Curtiss  give  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  various  larger  cities  of  the 
state.  When  he  conies  within  reach 
of  your  community  there  should  be 
special  effort  made  by  all  members  of 
the  Parents'  Class  to  hear  him.  Tf  all 
the  parents  cannot  attend,  it  may  be 
arranged  that  representatives  be  sent, 
that  the  class  may  receive  what  these 
great  men  have  to  give. 

Let  the  supervisors  and  others  keep 
in  touch  with  these  matters,  and  in- 
form their  classes  of  the  details  as  they 
learn  them. 

A    FURTHER    SUGGESTION. 

In  one  of  the  lessons  given  last 
month  it  was  suggested  that  the  Par- 
ents' Class  study  the  Sunday  School 
statistics.  We  desire  that  the  parents 
take  this  opportunity  to  hear  from  the 
other  Sunday  School  teachers  or 
workers.  It  would  be  well,  we  feel, 
to  invite  some  one  of  these  workers 
to  discuss  with  you  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  Wayward  Age ;  what  can  be 
done  to  increase  the  attendance  in  the 
Intermediate  Departments.  Or  take  up 
this  question  :     "Sunday  School  Dur- 


ing the  Summer  Months."  The  idea 
is  to  bring  parents  into  closer  touch 
with  the  problem  of  the  Sunday 
School,  and  into  closer  co-operation 
with  the  Sunday  School  workers. 


SOME   SUGGE.STIVE   QUESTIONS   FOR   PAR- 
ENTS'   CLASS    WORKERS. 

How  many  parents  are  in  your 
ward?  How  many  of  these  attend 
Parents'  Class? 

Are  you  satisfied? 

Will  some  one  please  come  forward 
and  tell  us  how  to  keep  young  parents 
young?  How  to  get  them  actively  en- 
gaged in  Parents'  Class  work? 

How  do  you  advertise  the  work  of 
your  Parents"  Class?  What  has  ever 
appeared  in  your  local  paper — if  you 
have  one — about  your  work?  What 
other  ways  can  you  use,  to  let  people 
know  that  you  are  moving? 

Has  your  bishop  or  other  officials 
ever  called  upon  your  Parents'  Class 
to  help  "do  things?"' 

If  not,   why   not. 

What  one  thing  has  your  class 
achieved  that  you  point  to  with  pride? 

What  is  the  one  thing  you  would 
suggest  to  get  better  results  in  Par- 
ents' Class  work? 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  these 
questions  answered  by  any  live  worker. 
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Jesus  the  Chri^. 

Lesson  22.  "My  Brother  and  I." 

Our  present  subject  may  be  called 
a  lesson  on  forgiveness.  Even  among 
the  best  of  friends  misunderstandings 
may  arise,  and  brother  may  trespass 
against  brother.  Our  Lord  gave  spe- 
cific instructions  as  to  the  method  of 
adjusting  such  difficulties  (Matt.  18: 
15-17;  compare  Luke  17:3;  see  also 
James    5:20).      Study    carefully     our 


Lord's  method  in  such  cases.  A  mis- 
understanding is  to  be  regarded  at 
first  as  a  personal  matter  between  the 
parties.  Observe  the  injunction : 
"Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  tres- 
pass against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his 
fault  between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if 
he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother."  This  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  order  suggested  by 
human  inclination.  We  are  apt  to 
think   that  if   our   brother   offend   us, 
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he  should  be  the  first  to  make  ad- 
vances towards  reconciliation.  Jesus 
directed  that  the  otTended  one  should 
go  to  the  offender  and  try  to  liring 
about  an  agreement.  Think  how  many 
troubles  and  quarrels  are  mostly  one- 
sided disputes  between  brother  and 
brother.  In  how  many  cases  of  dis- 
pute is  there  a  wholly  blameless  plain- 
tiff and  a  solely  guilty  defendant?  The 
injured  one  has  been  less  responsible 
than  the  erring  brother  in  the  offense 
committed, — he  can  the  better  begin 
the  work  of  reconciliation.  If  he  is 
relatively  innocent,  he  can  the  better 
afford  to  be  generous,  gracious,  and 
merciful.  He  should  let  the  offender 
know  that  forgiveness  is  his  for  the 
proper  asking,  his  if  he  is  prepared 
to  receive  it ;  but  mark  you,  there  is  to 
be  no  maudlin  injustice  in  this  matter 
of  mutual  forgiveness.  If  the  one 
who  has  given  the  offense  will  not 
listen  to  reason,  then  the  injured  one 
is  to  take  with  him  witnesses  and  try 
again  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  In 
such  a  case,  witnesses  may  he  neces- 
sary, for  if  the  offender  persist  in  his 
obstinacy,  judicial  action  may  have  to 
be  invoked  and  witnesses  may  have 
to  be  called.  Then  if  the  oft'cnder 
will  not  hear  them,  the  offense  is  to  be 
reported  to  the  church  for  adjudica- 
tion. If  he  --till  refuse  to  submit  to 
reason  and  justice  he  is  to  be  excom- 
municated, and  this  for  a  wise  pur- 
pose lest  the  offended  partv  anrl  the 
Church  be  n^ade  to  think  lightly  of  sin. 
E.xplain  with  care  the  extreme  judg- 
ment,— "If  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican"  (verse 
17).  This  means  that  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  outsider ;  he  is  not  to  be 
ostracized  or  persecuted,  but  is  to  be 
let  alone  as  one  whose  ailment  is  con- 
tagious. Obfcrve  that  in  the  verses 
immediatelv  succeeding  ("17-201.  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  reaffirmed, 
Init  unitv  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
judges  must  agree. 

Forgiveness,  to  be  of  effect,  must  be 
absolute,  not   limited   bv  rule    (verses 


21,  22).  Note  Peter's  significant 
question :  "Lord,  how  often  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive 
him;  till  seven  times?"  (verse  21). 
The  Rabbinical  rule  of  that  day  pre- 
scribed three  times  as  the  limit  of  for- 
giveness. Perhaps  because  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  greater  liberality  of  the 
new  kingdom,  and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously hitting  upon  the  next  number 
invested  with  Pharisaical  significance, 
Peter  asked  as  to  whether  seven  times 
would  be  sufficient.  The  astounding 
answer,  "seventy  times  seven"  implies 
no  limit.  It  means  simply  that  we 
should  forgive  as  often  as  forgive- 
ness is  properly  sought  and  asked.  We 
are  apt  to  forgive  only  individual  and 
specific  offenses,  in  short,  we  forgive 
sins,  while  God  forgives  sin.  The 
apostles  could  scarcely  understand 
forgiveness  without  limit,  hence  they 
exclaim,  "Increase  our  faith"  (Luke 
17:3-5).  Observe  the  conditions  on 
which  God  forgives ;  study  references 
in   outline. 

The  lesson  is  illustrated  in  the  par- 
able of  the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt. 
18:23-35).  The  servant  was  in  ar- 
rears for  debt.  He  was  lirought  be- 
fore his  lord.  Observe  that  he  did  not 
come  voluntarily, — he  was  brought. 
Periodical  reckonings  in  the  affairs  of 
life  are  inevitable.  Some  few  debtors 
come  of  their  own  accord ;  others  have 
to  be  summoned.  The  messengers 
who  serve  the  summons  mav  be  ad- 
versity, sickness,  threatened  death ; 
whatever,  whoever,  they  are,  they  com- 
pel an  inspection  of  the  accounts. 

The  contrast  between  ten  thousand 
talents  and  one  hundred  pence  is  sig- 
nificant. Never  mind  the  amount  ac- 
tually specified.  It  is  probable  that 
ten  thousand  talents  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  millions  of  dollars,  while 
the  hundred  pence  would  be  only 
aliout  fifteen  dollars.  The  lesson  to  lie 
impressed  is  that  the  one  had  been 
forgiven  for  an  enormous  debt,  and 
nevertheless,  he  seized  ui^on  his  fel- 
low who  owned  him  a  trifling  sum 
and  dealt  with  him  cruelly. 
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Note  that  the  unmerciful  servant, 
thou,2;h  he  had  once  been  fors^iven,  was 
again  brouglit  to  account,  and  the 
former  forgiveness  was  revoked.  It 
is  so  in  the  affairs  of  men, — can  we 
say  that  the  same  thing  is  unjust  in 
the  affairs  of  God?  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  is  that  mercy  is  for  the  merci- 
ful. Mercy  is  no  trifle:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  choice  gifts  of 
God,  and  as  such  it  is  to  be  received 
with  thankfulness  and  used  with  sanc- 
tity. 

Lesson  23.  "At  the  FeaA  of  Tabernacles." 

We  are  here  concerned  with  a  very 
important  incident  in  the  life  of  our 
Savior.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
one  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
early  Jewish  people.  It  was  an  au- 
tumnal festival,  one  of  the  three  great 
feasts ;  it  was  once  called  the  feast  of 
ingathering,  meaning  the  harvest  fes- 
tival, and  was  celebrated  during  the 
second  half  of  the  month  Tisri,  which 
month  corresponds  in  our  calendar  to 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  the 
early  part  of  October.  It  was  in  gen- 
eral a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
harvest  of  the  year.  According  to 
Jewish  law,  the  feast  extended  over 
seven  days,  but  at  the  time  of  Chri.st's 
earthly  ministry  it  was  a  Jewish  cus- 
tom to  make  the  feast  an  eight-day 
celebration  (see  Lev.  23:34-36,  39-43: 
see  also  Numbers  29:12-38;  Deut.  16: 
13-15;  31:10-13).  For  details  of  the 
elaborate  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  see  Josephus 
Antiquities  III.  10,  etc.,  and  anv  good 
Bible  dictionary,  preferably  Smith's 
or  Cassell's.  The  festival  was  called 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
quired to  live  in  tents,  booths,  or  bow- 
ers during  this  period.  This  was  in 
commemoration  of  their  journeyings 
in  the  wilderness,  in  the  course  of  their 
travels  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  It  was 
the  custom  to  make  small  bowers  of 
boughs  into  which  individuals  could 
retire  singly  for  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion (see  reference  made  in  Lesson  20 


to  the  suggestion  of  Peter,  that  tab- 
ernacles be  made  for  Christ  and  His 
visitants  on  the  occasion  of  the  trans- 
figuration). It  is  important  to  note 
that  there  were  special  ceremonies 
prescribed  for  the  different  days  of 
the  festival  period.  As  recorded  in 
John  7,  the  brethren  of  Jesus  urged 
Him  to  leave  Galilee  and  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  and  display  His  miraculous 
powers  before  the  multitudes  who 
would  there  be  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  feast.  These  advisers 
urged  that  He  could  accomplish  little 
by  working  in  secret,  but  could  estab- 
lish a  great  name  by  showing  His 
powers  before  the  multitude.  At  this 
time  He  was  not  ready  to  depart, 
therefore  He  said :  "Go  ye  up  unto 
this  feast ;  I  go  not  up  yet  unto  this 
feast  for  my  time  is  not  yet  full  come" 
(verse  8).  Somewhat  later,  however. 
He  departed  and  we  read  that  He  ap- 
peared in  Jerusalem  "about  the  midst 
of  the  feast"  when  He  was  seen  in  the 
temple.  There  was  evidently  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  He  would  appear  or 
not;  he  was  plainly  a  subject  of  much 
talk.  Some  regarded  Him  as  a  right- 
eous man,  others  as  an  imposter.  When 
He  appeared  in  the  temple  and  began 
to  teach  the  people  who  gathered  about 
Him  there  was  much  surprise  and 
many  diverse  comments  concerning 
Him.  (See  references  given  in  out- 
line). He  proceeded  to  instruct  the 
people  and  then  asked  a  startling  aues- 
tion, — "Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me?" 
This  was  the  revelation  of  'a  guilty 
secret,  for  the  elders  of  the  Jews  had 
sought  to  kill  Him,  though  they  had 
been  afraid  to  make  public  their  in- 
tent. It  was  argued  that  He  could  not 
be  a  righteous  man  in  that  He  had  so 
far  violated  the  Sabbath  as  to  heal 
an  afflicted  one  on  that  holv  day.  He 
replied  that  under  the  Mosaic  law,  for 
which  His  accusers  were  so  insistent, 
it  was  customary  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  circumcision  on  the  eighth 
day  after  birth,  even  though  that  day 
was  the  Sabbath ;  and  that,  therefore, 
He  was  justified  in  healing  a  man  on 
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the  holy  day.  It  is  evident  that  the 
charge  of  Sabbath  breaking  thus 
brought  against  tlim  was  a  mere  sub- 
terfuge. 

On  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  which 
by  some  authorities  is  regarded  as  the 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  prescribed 
period,  and  by  others  as  the  eighth  or 
extra  day,  there  was  celebrated  the 
ceremony  of  bringing  water  from  the 
pool  of  Siloam  and  of  pouring  such 
out  at  the  altar.  Note  His  proclama- 
tion— "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink"  (John  7:37; 
compare  6:35;  4:14).  Evidently  the 
people  were  divided  as  to  His  divinity. 
The  officials  of  the  Jews  sent  men  to 
arrest  Him ;  these  came  under  the  spell 
of  His  words,  and  reported  in  the  way 
of  excuse  for  their  failure  to  take  Him 
into  custody, — "Never  man  spake  like 
this  man"  (verse  46;  compare  Matt. 
7:29). 

In  the  council  one  voice  was  raised 
against  judgment  without  trial.  This 
was  the  voice  of  Nicodemus.  This 
Nicodemus  is  the  same  man  who  had 
previously  come  to  Jesus  by  night  in- 
quiring of  His  doctrine  (see  John  7: 
SO).  He  boldly  argued  that  the  Jew- 
ish law  judged  no  man  without  a  hear- 
ing and  he  was  answered  with  a  sneer- 
ing inquiry, — "Art  thou  also  of  Gal- 
ilee?" The  Jewish  council  declared 
that  no  prophet  could  come  out  of 
Galilee  (verse  52).  In  refutation  of 
this  the  earnest  student  may.  well  study 
the  history  of  Jonah,  Nahum,  Hosea ; 
these  prophets  were  all  Galileans ;  and 
some  claim  that  the  great  prophet  Eli- 
jah was  also  of  Galilee. 

It  is  evident  that  the  enmity  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews  was  already  so 
strong  as  to  make  them  eager  to  take 
the  life  of  their  Lord. 

Lesson  24.  "After  the  Feast." 

The  events  referred  to  in  this  les- 
son immediately  follow  the  incidents 
already  studied  in  connection  with  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  After  a  night 
spent  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  Jesus  returned  to  the 


temple  early  in  the  morning.  The  peo- 
ple gathered  around  Him  and  He  be- 
gan to  teach  them.  As  He  was  so 
engaged  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
whom  we  understand  to  be  the  rulers 
of  the  people,  brought  unto  Him  a 
woman  who  had  been  detected  in  sin. 
She  was  an  adulteress,  and  the  law 
prescribed  that  such  as  she  should  be 
put  to  death.  They  cited  the  law, 
which  commanded  the  death  penalty, 
and  asked  Jesus  how  He  would  decide. 
The  question  was  evidentlv  a  snare. 
It  is  true  that  the  death  penalty  had 
been  prescribed  for  this  offense,  but 
the  extreme  penalty  had  long  been 
abandoned ;  it  was  evidently  a  plot  to 
convict  Jesus  of  superseding  the  law 
or  of  ignoring  the  constituted  author- 
ities under  the  law.  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  met  with  apparent  in- 
difiference  on  the  part  of  Christ,  nev- 
ertheless they  persisted.  Observe  the 
justice  and  evident  propriety  of  his  re- 
joinder: "He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone 
at  her"  (verse  7).  Be  it  remembered 
that  this  was  the  requirement  of  the 
law,  that  the  accusers,  after  judgment, 
should  be  the  first  to  begin  the  dread 
work  of  execution.  (See  Deut.  17:7; 
also  13:9).  It  is  evident  that  the  ac- 
cusers considered  themselves  convict- 
ed. The  law  was  that  both  parties  to 
the  sin  of  adultery  should  be  put  to 
death.  The  shame-faced  accusers 
gradually  withdrew ;  they  were  self- 
convicted  and  left  in  disgrace.  (See 
Romans  2:1,  22;  compare  Matt.  7:1 
2  ;  Luke  6  -.37  ;  and  II  Samuel  12  :5-7). 
Evidently  the  sinner  was  truly  repent- 
ant ;  she  remained  after  her  accusers 
had  gone.  Note  the  words  of  Oirist, 
"Go,  and  sin  no  more."  (Compare 
John  5  :14).  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  well  to  compare  other  instances  of 
severity  tempered  bv  mercv  (Luke  7: 
36-50). 

After  this  incident  had  lieen  dis- 
posed of,  Jesus  continued  His  dis- 
course to  the  people.  He  proclaimed 
Himself  thus:  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world"    (John  8:12;  compare   1:4,  5, 
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9;  3:19;  9:5;  12:35,  36,  46).  His 
testimony  thus  proclaimed  seemed  to 
be  unsupported  and  was  therefore  chal- 
lenged by  the  Pharisees.  He  named 
the  Father  as  additional  Witness,  and 
cited  the  law  that  two  witnesses  were 
sufficient  (John  8:12-18;  see  also  5: 
37;  compare  Matt.  3:17;  17:5).  He 
predicted  His  early  departure  and 
their  futile  search ;  evidently  they 
failed  to  comprehend.  Furthermore, 
He  testified  of  His  mission,  which  was 
to  do  the  Father's  will  (John  8  :28,  29  ; 
compare  with  preceding  verses ;  see 
also  5:19,  30;  14:10,  11).  He  made 
plain  the  fact  that  the  Father  and  the 
Son  bear  record  of  each  other  and 
that,  as  before  proclaimed.  His  mis- 
sion was  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Father's  will  (verses  28,  29;  compare 
with  preceding  verses;  see  also  5:19, 
30;  14:10,  11).  He  plainly  told  of 
His  approaching  death  at  the  hands 
of  those  then  present. 

He,  furthermore,  proclaimed  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  the  freedom  of 
right  living.  His  proclamation  of  free- 
dom gave  offense  to  the  Jews ;  they 
had  boasted  of  having  ever  been  free, 
but  He  showed  that  this  boast  was 
both  vain  and  false.  They  had  been 
in  slavery  in  Egypt ;  they  had  been  in 
captivity  in  Babylon ;  they  were  sub- 
ject to  Rome  at  that  very  time.  Proud- 
ly they  boasted  of  being  Abraham's 
children  by  mortal  descent ;  neverthe- 
less, they  were  slaves  in  spirit,  chil- 
dren of  Satan  rather  than  of  God 
(John  8:31,  44).  The  charge  that 
Jesus  was  inspired  by  devils  was  re- 
iterated (verse  48;  see  also  verse  52; 
and  7:20;  10:20). 

Jesus  boldly  challenged  His  o]:)po- 
nents.  He  contrasted  the  truths  He 
proclaimed  with  the  falsehoods  they 
professed — "Which  of  you  convinceth 
me  of  sin?"  (John  8:46).  He  ex- 
plained their  refusal  to  hear  and  un- 
derstand (verse  47).  The  promise 
of  life  (verse  51)  was  incomprehen- 
sible ;  they  cited  Abraham's  work  and 
death  and  angrily  demanded  explana- 
tions.    Jesus   proclaimed    His   superi- 


ority over  Abraham  (verse  58). 

The  last  declaration  was  one  of  pro- 
found meaning:  "Verily,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  before  Abraham,  was  I 
AM"  (verse  58;  see  Exo.  3:14;  com- 
pare Exo.  6:3;  Isa.  44:6;  Rev.  1:4, 
8).  Note  that  the  Hebrew  "Jahveh" 
or  "Yahveh"  is  now  rendered  "Jeho- 
vah," signifying  "The  Self-existent 
One"  or  "The  Eternal."  The  equiv- 
alent of  the  original  word  is  rarely 
given  in  current  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament  rendering,  but  in  the  au- 
thorized version  is  indicated  by 
LORD. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  imme- 
diately following  the  incidents  above 
referred  to,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
murder  Christ ;  He  was,  however,  pre- 
served, for  His  hour  had  not  yet  come 
( John  8  :59 ;  compare  verse  20 ;  see 
also  10:31,  39;  see  also  Luke  4:29).— 
J.  E.  T. 

Church  Hi^ory. 

In  this  number  of  the  JiivENir.F  In- 
STRrcTOR  are  given  the  lessons  for 
July  and  August.  What  has  been  said 
previously  in  these  pages  should  be 
kept  in  mind  more  now  than  ever, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  requiring  the 
v^'hole  lesson  to  be  read,  but  the  ne- 
cessity also  of  taking  some  one  or 
two  points  out  of  the  lesson  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  class. 

The  lessons  for  July  cover  (1)  the 
second  missionary  trip  to  England, 
(2)  the  development  of  our  doctrinal 
system  at  Nauvoo,  and  (3)  the  re- 
newal of  trouble  with  non-"Mormons" 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Lesson  19  might  give  us  two  gen- 
eral lines  of  work  for  class  emphasis: 
first,  the  miraculous  events  in  con- 
nection with  the  ministry  of  the  elders, 
and,  second,  the  main  points  in  their 
labors,  such  as  the  departure,  the  work 
in  London  and  Herefordshire,  and  so 
on.  Such  questions  as  the  following 
might  also  be  considered :  Are  Lat- 
ter-day Sain.t  elders  called  upon  to  do 
as  much  today  in  a  missionary  way 
as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church? 
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On  whom  is  a  foreign  mission  the 
harder — those  who  stay  at  home  or 
those  who  go  away?  Why  did  con- 
verts join  in  such  large  numhers,  and 
so  readily,  in  the  early  days  as  com- 
pared to  today? 

Lesson  20  gives  us  a  group  of  ideas 
that  come  into  prominence  during  the 
Nauvoo  period  of  our  history.  They 
arrange  themselves,  generally  speak- 
ing, about  the  two  basic  ideas  named 
in  the  text — the  doctrine  of  Deity  and 
the  doctrine  of  man.  Whichever  of 
these  appeals  most  to  the  class  ought 
to  be  discussed.  In  the  "Mormon" 
view  of  the  eternal  existence  of  man 
is  found  perhaps  the  highest  incen- 
tive to  a  proper  life  discoverable  in 
any  religion  or  philosophy.  Salva- 
tion   for   the    dead,   an    idea   growing 


out  o'^  the  doctrine  of  man,  could  very 
well  be  taken  up  in  the  class. 

Lesson  21  is  mainly  narrative,  and 
covers  fourteen  pages  of  the  text.  It 
will  not  be  found  too  long  to  be  cov- 
ered in  the  class. 


AUGUST. 

The  lessons  for  this  month  centre 
in  the  Prophet.  The  general  aim 
should  be  to  give  as  complete  and  im- 
pressive an  idea  of  his  personality  and 
mission  as  may  be. 

This  may  be  done  partly  by  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  martyrdom, 
partly  by  the  traits  and  characteristics 
brought  out  in  the  chapter  on  his  life 
in  the  text-book,  and  partly  bv  the 
great  loss  which  the  Saints  felt  after 
his  martyrdom. 
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Henry  Peterson,  Cliairinan ;  James  W.  Ure. 

Book  of  Mormon  Lessons  for  July. 

[Prepared     by     Bertha     Irvine,     Liberty 
Stake.] 

Lesson  1 9.  Alma  the  Elder. 

Place — Mormon.  (Tell  where  lo- 
cated ( 18 :4)  ;  why  appropriate  for  the 
gathering  of  Alma's  people  (18:5). 
Have  verse  30  memorized). 

Ilclaiii:  { Eight  days  journey  from 
Mormon  in  the  direction  of  Zarahemla. 
See   description  given   Mosiah  23:4). 

Time— Between  147  and  122  R.  C. 
During  the  reign  of  King  Mosiah  in 
Zarahemla. 

Where  were  we  first  made  acquaint- 
ed with  Alma? 

What  was  he  doing  while  he  was 
hiding  from  King  Noah?  (Mosiah 
17:4). 

Notice  that  the  first  lesson  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  Alma  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  own  repentance. 

The  manner  in  which  Alma  taught 
the  gospel  among  the  people  of  King 
Noah  might  be  illustrated  by  the  iiian- 


Horace  H.  Cttmmings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds. 

ner  in  which  the  elders  have  to  teach 
the  gospel  in  some  of  our  missions. 

Compare  the  organization  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  among  the  people  of 
King  Noah  with  its  organization 
among  the  people  of  King  Benjamin. 
(Mosiah  5th  chapter). 

The  baptism  of  the  believers  forms 
one  of  the  chief  features  in  this  les- 
son. Note  the  form ;  also  that  Alma 
baptized  himself  at  the  same  time  that 
he  baptized  Helam. 

Other  points :  The  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  day  among  the  people  (verse 
25)  ;  the  unselfishness  of  the  priests 
(verses  24  and  25)  ;  and  the  love  of 
the  people  for  one  another  (verses  27, 
28). 

The  escape  of  the  people  of  Alma 
from  the  soldiers  of  King  Noah  nnist 
have  been  an  exciting  one,  impeded 
as  they  were  with  flocks  and  pro- 
visions, and  with  their  little  ones ;  vet, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  they 
were  enabled  to  outtravel  their  ene- 
mies. After  eight  days  they  reached 
the  pleasant  land  of  Helam. 
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Lesson  20.  Fate  of  King  Noah. 

Text— Mosiah  19:1-21.  Story  of 
Book  of  Mormon,  chapter  13. 

Time— Between  147  and  122  B.  C. 

Place — Lehi-Nephi ;  also  tHe  wilder- 
ness surrounding  that  city. 

By  way  of  review  recall  the  manner 
of  the  prophet  Abinadi's  death,  and 
have  Mosiah  12:3  again  read  in  the 
class. 

We  are  introduced  to  Gideon  in  this 
lesson,  whom  we  later  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  as  a  very  strong  char- 
acter. 

There  are  vivid  pictures  in  all  the 
incidents  given  in  the  text ;  for  in- 
stance :  Imagine  the  meeting  of  Noah 
and  Gideon ;  of  one  pursuing  the  oth- 
er ;  the  scene  in  the  tower ;  the  fleeing 
of  the  people  into  the  wilderness  with 
the  Lamanites  advancing  upon  them, 
King  Noah  in  the  lead,  while  those 
wiio  could  not  travel  so  fast  were  left 
in  the  greatest  danger ;  Noah  and  his 
cowardly  companions  fleeing  for  their 
lives,  leaving  their  wives  and  children 
in  such  terror ;  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  the  Nephites  pleading  with  the 
dark-skinned  warriors ;  the  people  of 
Noah  returning  to  the  city  of  Lehi- 
Nephi  in  captivity. 

The  conditions  made  by  the  Laman- 
ites (verse  15)  should  be  made  prom- 
inent, as  later  lessons  have  much  to  do 
with  them.  Show  clearly  what  it  would 
mean  to  any  people  to  be  forced  to 
pay  a  tax  of  one  lialf  of  all  they  pos- 
sessed. Compare  with  taxation  in  city 
where  we  live,  etc.     (Note.) 

King  Noah's  life  presents  in  a 
strong  light  the  fact  that  selfishness 
and  wickedness  go  to  make  a  man  a 
coward,  and  one  who  cannot  be  trusted 
when  danger  threatens. 

Draw  coiuparison  between  Abinadi's 
and   Noah's  death. 


Note; — This  part  of  lesson  can  be  used 
as  introduction  to  the  following  lesson, 
in  case  the  above  lesson  is  long  enough 

without    it. 


Lesson  2  1 .     Limhi's  Unhappy  Reign. 

Text— Mosiah  19:24-29;  20;  21:1- 
22.  Story  of  Book  of  Mormon,  chap- 
ters 13  and  14. 

Time— About  122  B.  C. 

Place — Lehi-Nephi. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  inci- 
dents given  in  the  text  of  this  lesson, 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  material. 
Most  of  the  lesson  might  be  read  in 
the  class,  and  the  important  points  then 
enlarged  upon.  For  instance,  a  short 
talk  on  the  taking  of  oaths,  especial- 
ly among  the  Lamanites,  and  their 
strictness  in  keeping  them  might  be 
interesting.  Our  later  lessons  will 
show  this  very  clearly.  The  breaking 
of  their  oath  to  keep  peace  with  the 
Nephites  was  fully  justified  in  their 
minds  because  they  thought  the  people 
of  Limhi  had  without  doubt  stolen 
their  daughters. 

Particularly  note  the  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecies  of  Abinadi.  Have  the 
pupils  compare  Mosiah  21  :3  and  13, 
with  Mosiah  12:5,  and  Mosiah  21:15 
with  Mosiah  11:24. 

It  was  through  repentance  only  that 
the  wicked  people  of  Noah  were  prom- 
ised forgiveness.  In  Mosiah  21 :14  we 
read  of  their  deep  humility  before  the 
Lord.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then, 
that  their  deliverance  commenced,  and 
was  gradually  brought  about  through 
their  faithfulness  in  keeping  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lord. 

Book  of  Mormon  Lessons  for  Auguil. 

Lesson  22.  Mosiah's  Expedition  (Amnion's 
Company)  in  Lehi-Nephi. 

Text— Mosiah  7,  8,  21. 

Time— Fourth  year  of  Mosiah's 
reign. 

Place — Lehi-Nephi. 

While  the  people  of  Limhi  were 
praying  to  God  so  earnestly  for  de- 
liverance from  bondage.  King  Mosiah 
was  moved  with  the  strong  desire  to 
know  what  had  become  of  the  people 
of  Zenift",  and  many  of  the  people  of 
Zarahemla  were  also  very  anxious  to 
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hear  from  their  .brethren.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Lord  had  heard  the  cries  of 
Limhi  and  his  people,  saw  their  re- 
pentance, and  in  His  mercy  thus 
moved  upon  Mosiah  and  his  people 
to  aid  in  their  deliverance. 

Ammon  and  the  three  he  chose  to 
go  with  him  to  Lehi-Nephi  were  no 
doubt  cautiously  approaching  the  gates 
of  the  city,  for  they  were  not  sure 
as  to  who  now  inhabited  it.  This  it 
was  that  perhaps  raised  the  suspicions 
of  Limhi's  guard,  and  led  to  their  im- 
prisonment. 

The  words  of  Limhi,  (  Mosiah  7  :24- 
ii)  should  be  dwelt  upon,  covering, 
as  they  do,  the  whole  cause  of  the  suf- 
fering of  his  people,  and  which  they 
had  been  brought  to  fully  realize. 

Compare  with  this  the  recital  of 
Ammon  in  regard  to  the  people  of 
Zarahemla,  who  were  living  under  the 
blessed  covenant  which  King  Benjam- 
in had  given  them,  and  led  now  by 
their  righteous  and  unselfish  king,  Mo- 
siah IL 

The  incident  of  the  companv  who 
tried  to  find  Zarahemla,  but  failed,  and 
instead  found  a  land  covered  with 
bones,  is  an  interesting  one.  It  is 
thought  they  must  have  traveled  west 
of  Zarahemla,  northward  through 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  (Show  on  map).  The  record 
they  found,  when  it  was  translated 
later  by  Mosiah^,  showed  they  had  vis- 
ited a  battlefield  of  the  Jaredites. 

Note  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one 
among  Limhi's  people  with  authority 
to  baptize.  Ammon  evidently  held 
the  priesthood  necessary,  but  did  not 
feel  himself  worthy  to  do  so.  '  (  Mo- 
siah 21:33,  34). 

How  had  Limhi's  people  lost  this 
authority  ? 

Lesson  23.  The  Escape  from  Bondage. 

Text— Mosiah  22. 

Time — B.  C.  112.  Fourth  year  of 
Mosiah's  reign. 

Place — Lehi-Nephi  and   Zarahemla. 

Review  incidents  in  the  life  of  Gid- 
eon.    (Mosiah  19 :4-8 ;  23  :  17-22.) 


Picture  the  city  of  Lehi-Nephi  as  it 
might  appear  as  the  night  drew  on 
when  the  people  were  preparing  to 
escape.  Imagine  the  excitement  of 
preparation  within  while  the  Lamanite 
guards  were  carousing  just  outside  the 
walls ;  and  finally,  when  the  decD  sleep 
had  fallen  upon  the  Lamanites,  the 
people, — men,  women  and  children, — 
with  flocks  and  provisions,  silently 
stealing  through  the  unfrequented 
pass,  and  making  their  way  to  the 
shelter  of  the  wilderness. 

This  time  there  was  no  wandering 
about  in  the  wilderness.  Ammon  and 
his  men  knew  the  way  to  Zarahemla, 
though  the  distance  between  the  two 
cities  naturally  would  make  the  jour- 
ney a  hard  one.  It  is  supposed  they 
were  traveling  at  least  21  or  22  days. 

Compare  the  peace  and  rest  they 
must  have  enjoyed  in  the  prospered 
land  of  Zarahemla,  among  its  good 
people,  and  under  the  protection  of 
King  Mosiah  with  the  atiflictions  and 
bondage  they  had  suffered  in  Lehi- 
Nephi.  Surely  the  Lord  had  been  very 
merciful  to  them.  Their  repentance 
had  brought  about  their  complete  de- 
liverance. 

Lesson  24.    A  Corrupted  Priesthood. 

(The  text  given  in  the  outline  is  Mosiah 
18th  to  23d  chapters.  This  evidently  means 
that  in  those  chapters  we  shall  find,  here 
and  there,  the  incidents  which  make  up  this 
lesson.  The  verses  bearing  directly  on  the 
subject  however  we  shall  find  to  be  Mo- 
siah 11:5,  11:  17:6,  12-14;  19:8,  21,  23;  20: 
1-5;  23:31-39.  These  might  all  be  read  in 
the   class.) 

Part  of  the  lesson  takes  place  in  the 
city  of  Lehi-Nephi,  under  King  Noah's 
reign.  Later  we  have  these  corrupted 
priestt^  hiding  in  the  wilderness.  Shem- 
lon  is  also  the  scene  of  one  incident. 
(See  note.") 

Shemlon: — A  region  near  Lehi-Nephi. 
It  was  not  ceded  to  the  Nephites  under 
Zeniff.  It  was  so  near  the  city  of  Lehi- 
Nephi  that  it  could  be  overlooked  from 
the  high  tinver  built  near  the  temple  by 
King  Noah.  It  was  used  as  a  pleasure- 
ground  by  the  Lamanites.  When  the 
sons    of    King    Mosiah    visited    Shemlon 
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as  missionaries,  all  the  Lainanites  of  this 
land  were  converted  to  the  Lord. 

Knowing  King  Noah  as  we  do,  we 
can  easily  imagine  the  kind  of  priests 
he  would  gather  around  him.  They 
must  necessarily  be  men  who  would 
sustain  him  in  his  vanity  and  wicked- 
ness. He  found  those  who  served  well 
their  king,  but  who  forgot  to  serve 
their  God.  Mosiah  11:11  gives  in 
brief  a  clear  description  of  them. 

These  priests  probably  'numbered 
twenty-five,  and  out  of  that  nmnber 
only  one  was  touched  by  the  words  of 
Abinadi.  The  rest  were  all  anxious  to 
have  the  prophet  put  to  death.  Even 
when  Noah  ■  himself  relented  and 
would  have  set  Abinadi  free  they  again 
stirred  the  king's  heart  to  anger,  and 
took  part  in  the  martyrdom. 

Their  own  cowardly  actions  made 
them  outcasts  in  the  wilderness  for 
many  years.  Then  they  stole  the 
daughters  of  the  Lamanites  and 
brought  added  suffering  upon  their 
own  people,  the  Nephites. 

With  their  Lamanite  wives  they 
later  settled  in  a  valley  which  they 
called  Amulon,  after  their  leader. 

In  our  next  lesson  we  again  meet 
them  and  learn  more  of  them. 

Bible  Lessons  for  July. 

[Lessons  prepared  by  C.  Ray  Bradford.] 
LESSON  19.      END  OF  WANDERINGS. 
{  S.    S.    OUTLINES    18.) 

1.  Te.xt :    Num.  21-32  ;  Deut.  33,  34. 

2.  General  Assignment:     Num.  22:1- 

18  inclusive. 

3.  Aim. 

4.  Time:    1452  B.  C. 

5.  Place  :    Wilderness,  between  Egypt 

and  Palestine. 

6.  Picture. 

7.  Memory  Gem  :    Deuteronomy  28  :1. 

8.  Topics. 
Num.  21  :4-9. 

(1)    People  complain  and  murmur. 

a.  Curse  of  fiery  serpents. 

b.  Moses    makes     a     serpent     of 

brass. 

Chap.  21-25. 


(2)  Amorites  asked  to  allow  Israel- 

ites   to    pas's    through    their 
land. 

a.  They   refuse. 

b.  Israelites  capture  them.  33-35. 

(3)  Og,  king  of  Bashan,   opposed 

the   Israelites, 
a.  God    delivers    him    into     their 
hands.     They  completely  an- 
nihilate his  people. 

Chap.  22. 

(4)  Israelites   pitched   in   plains   of 

Moab,    east   side   of   Jordan, 
opposite  Jericho. 

a.  Moab  sorely  afraid  of  Israel- 

ites. 

b.  Balak  sends  to  Balaam  to  get 

him  to  curse  the  Israelites. 

c.  Balaam    seeks    counsel    of   the 

Lord. 
•  d.  "And  God  said  unto  Balaam, 
"Thou  shalt  not  go  with 
them;  thou  shalt  not  curse 
the  people:  for  they  are 
blessed." 

e.  Balaam  refuses  to  go  to  Balak. 

f.  Balak  persists  in  asking  Balaam 

to  curse  the  Israelites.making 
him  great  proffers  of  reward. 

g.  And     Balaam     answered     and 

said  unto  the  servants  of  Ba- 
lak, "If  Balak  would  give  me 
his  house  full  of  silver  and 
gold,  I  caimot  go  beyond  the 
v/ord  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to 
do  less  or  more." 
(.5)  Balaam  goes  with  the  servants 
of  Balak. 

a.  Angel  opposes  him. 

b.  Balaam  beats  his  donkey.    - 

c.  The  donkey  rebukes  him'  in  hu- 

man language. 

d.  Angel  tells  Balaam  to  continue 

his  journey  but  cautions  him 
to  speak  only  as  prompted  by 
God. 

Chap.  23. 
(6)    Balak   takes   Balaam    to    high 
place  of  Baal, 
a.  Seven    altars    built— a    bullock 
and   a   ram    sacrificed    upon 
each. 
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b.  After  consulting  with  God,  Ba- 
laam says  to  Balak  and  the 
princes  of  Moab,  "How  shall 
I  curse  whom  God  hath  not 
cursed?  or  how  shall  I  defy 
whom  the  Lord  hath  not  de- 
fied?" 
Balaam  was  a  foreigner  from  Mes- 
opotamia. 

NOTES. 

It  was  no  savage  or  unoccupied  re- 
gion that  was  to  be  conquered  by  Josh- 
ua, but  a  land  strongly  defended,  full  of 
people,  and  provided  with  all  appliances 
for  resistance.  Nor  was  it  without 
marked  culture,  for  its  libraries  gave  a 
name  to  some  of  its  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  pre- 
vailing lawlessness  and  disorder  in  the 
land.  It  was  a  time  of  confusion  and  de- 
cay. On  account  of  political  feebleness, 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Hebrews,  though  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  by  a  force  like  theirs,  of 
footmen  only,  and  these  perhaps  rudely 
armed,  must  have  b(^en  immense.  Their 
wilderness  life,  separated  from  the  com- 
munities of  men,  must  have  left  them  on- 
ly a  very  partial  equipment  to  meet 
armed  forces  like  those  they  had  to  en- 
counter. However,  nothing  could  with- 
stand their  fiery  enthusiasm.  They  came 
like  the  Franks  in  the  fifth  century,  as 
the  last  great  wave  or  national  immi- 
gration to  seek  new  homes.  It  was  well 
that  they  failed  forty  years  before,  when 
still  imperfectly  grounded  in  their  re- 
ligious principles,  for  they  would  then 
assuredly  have  adopted  the  idolatry  of 
the  Canaanites.  Forty  years  seclusion 
in  the  wilderness,  with  its  terrible  disci- 
pline, had  made  them,  at  least  for  the 
time,  fierce  zealots,  to  whom  the  idols  of 
Palestine  were  abominations  as  hateful 
as  were  the  hideous  gods  of  Mexico,  with 
their  human  sacrifices,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
invading    Spaniards. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Hebrews  were 
immense.  To  the  iron  '  chariots,  the 
horses,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  formidable  leagues  of  chiefs 
and  kings,  they  could  oppose  only  a 
rude,  half-staryed  militia,  with  inade- 
quate military  training.  They  had  to 
overcome  those  who  fought  for  their 
homes  and  their  country,  and  were  fa- 
miliar with  every  part  of  it.  But  an 
enthusiasm  like  that  which  made  the 
ragged  and  worn  levies  of  France  irre- 
sistible in  the  first  campaigns  of  the 
Great  Revolution,  filled  every  bosom; 
sustained   in    this    case,   moreover,   by   a 


profound  belief  among  the  invading 
force  that  God  was  at  their  head.  Though 
only  on  foot,  they  felt  such  confidence, 
under  this  lofty  inspiration,  that  they  de- 
spised the  strong  fortresses  they  would 
have  to  attack,  and  captured  the  chariots 
and  horses  only  to  show  their  contempt 
of  such  aids  by  burning  the  one  and  cut- 
ting the  sinews  of  the  other.  Asses,  not 
horses,  were  the  glory  of  Israel;  their 
chiefs  habitually  using  them;  and  even 
their  kings,  till  the  time  of  Solomon, 
having  only  m.ules,  at  the  best. 

LESSON    20.       P.\SSAGE   OF    JORDAN. 


Te.xt :  Deuteronomy  34;  Joshua  1-6. 
General  Assignment:  Chap.  3:1-17. 
Individual   Assignments :      All    but 

chap.  5  :2-6,  7-10. 
Aim :     The   Lord  will  protect  and 

give  power  to  all  who  keep  His 

commandments. 
Time:    1451  B.C. 
Place  :    Moab  and  Canaan. 
Picture. 


6. 
7. 

8.  Memory  Gem:    Josh.  1,  last  clause 

of   18:     "Only  be  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage." 

9.  Topics : 

Deut.  34. 

(1)  Moses  went  to  the  top  of  Pis- 

gah,  a  peak  of  the  mountain 
of  Nebo,  from  where  God 
showed  him  all  the  land  He 
had  promised  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  an  inher- 
itance for  their  seed  forever, 
a.  "But  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
thither." 

(2)  Moses  died  in  Moab — buried  by 

the  Lord  in  an  unknown 
grave.    Age  120  years. 

a.  And  Moses  was  120  years  old 

when  he  died  :  his  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated." 

b.  Israelites  wept  over  Moses  30 

days. 

(3)  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon 

Joshua, 
a.  Moses — the  greatest  of  Israel- 
itish  statesmen  and  prophets. 
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Joshua  1. 

( 4 )    God    commissions     Joshua     to 
lead  the  Israelites. 

a.  "There   shall  not   any  man  be 

able  to  stand  before  thee  all 
the  days  of  thy  life  as  I  was 
with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with 
thee :  I  will  not  fail  thee  nor 
forsake  thee." 

b.  Joshua    orders    the    people    to 

prepare  to  pass  over  Jordan 
within  3  days'  time. 

c.  The  people  promise  allegiance 

to  joshna. 

d.  Two  spies  sent  out.     Are  har- 

bored by  a  Canaanitsh  wom- 
an. (24).  "And  they  report- 
ted  unto  Joshua,  "Truly  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  into  our 
hand.s  all  the  land ;  for  even 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  do  faint  because  of 
us." 

Chap.  3. 

(5)    Miraculous  passage  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

a.  Host  remove  from   Shittim  to 

Jordan. 

b.  Commanded  to  follow  Ark  of 

Covenant.  Not  to  get  closer 
to  it  than  2,000  cubits  (about 
;H  mile). 

c.  Joshua   orders    the    people    to 

sanctify  themselves.  Foretells 
wonders. 

d.  Waters     of     Jordan     divided. 

People  pass  over  on  dri   land. 

Chap.  4. 

e.  The  Lord  orders  one  man  from 

each  tribe  to  take  a  stone 
from  the  spot  where  the  ark 
rested  in  Jordan,  and  bear  it 
upon  his  shoulder  to  his  place 
of  lodging.  The  stones  to  be 
a  memorial  of  the  miracle. 

f.  Joshua  Set  up  twelve  stones  in 

the  midst  of  the  Jordan 
where  the  ark  rested. 


(6)  "On  that  day  the  Lord  magni- 

fied Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel,  and  they  feared  him, 
as  they  feared  Moses,  all  the 
days  of  his  life, 
a.  When  the  priests  stepped  upon 
dry  land,  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  resumed  their  usual 
course. 

Chap.  5. 

(7)  Hearts  of  neighboring  kings — • 

melted  at  the  miracle. 

(8)  Israelites    walked   40  years    in 

the  wilderness.  All  the  men 
who  left  Egypt  died  before 
the  entrance  of  Canaan 

( 9)  Manna   ceased   "on    the    mor- 

row." 

( 10)  Joshua  accosted  by  the  captain 

of  the  Host  of  the  Lord. 
a.  He   fell   on  his   face  upon  the 
earth  before  Him. 

Chap.  16. 

(11)  Siege  of  Jericho. 

a.  Llost     marched     around     the 

walls  7  days. 

b.  On  the  seventh  day  they  sent 

forth  a  great  shout  and  the 
walls  fell, 

c.  Rahab     saved     with     all     her 

house. 

d.  The  people   forbidden   to  take 

the  spoil  of  the  city. 

e.  All   the   silver,   and   gold,   and 

vessels  of  brass  and  iron, 
consecrated  unto  the  Lord. 

f.  City    burned ;    everything     de- 

stroyed. 

g.  The  rebuilder  of  Jericho  to  be 

cursed. 

The  passage  of  the  Jordan  took  place 
in  the  month  of  Abib,  part  of  onr  April 
and  May,  when  the  barley  and  tiax  har- 
vests were  ripe.  The  melting  of  the 
snows  in  Hermon,  as  usnal  at  this  sea- 
son— just  about  the  time  of  the  passover 
— had  raised  the  stream  till  its  yellow 
waters  had  overflowed  the  lower  banks, 
fai  and  near.  How  high  the  waters  had 
risen  is  not  stated,  but  often  the  rise  ex- 
ceeds   fourteen    feet    above    their    usual 
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level.  However,  the  height  varies  and  is 
much  greater  in  some  years  than  in  oth- 
ers. That  such  a  time  should  have  been 
chosen  for  crossing  mignt  well  impress 
on  Israel  the  supernatural  aid  it  en- 
joyed, and  could  not  fail,  proportionate- 
ly, to   discourage   the   enemy. 

Two  young  men  having  been  selected 
to  act  as  spies,  and  sent  over  the  river, 
the  last  preparations  were  made  for 
crossing,  and  thus  undesignedly,  for  de- 
ciding the  future  history  of  the  chosen 
people  as  that  of  a  settled,  agricultural 
community,  rather  than  wandering  shep- 
herd tribes.  On  the  fifth  day,  appar- 
ently, the  spies  returned,  having  brave- 
ly swam  across  the  river  and  brought  a 
■report  which  emboldened  Joshua  and 
the  people  in  their  enterprise  more  than 
ever.  They  had  been  in  great  danger, 
but  had  been  saved  by  the  fidelity  of 
Rahab,  a  woman  of  Jericho,  to  whose 
house  they  had  gone;  repaying  her  by 
the  promise  of  protection  to  herself  and 
her  family  when  the  city  should  be  tak- 
en— a  pledge  which  Joshua  and  the  tribes 
faithfully  kept.  Indeed,  she  was  after- 
wards married  to  a  Hebrew,  and  so  com- 
pletely adopted  into  the  nation,  that  she 
became  one  of  the  ancestors  of  David, 
and  through  him,  of  our  Lord.  Nor  were 
her  family  and  connections  forgotten; 
they,  too,  lived  premanently  in  Israel 
on  a  footing  of  friendship  and   equality. 

Rahab's  being  asked  to  bring  out  the 
spies  to  the  soldiers  sent  for  them,  is 
in  strict  keeping  with  Eastern  manners, 
which  would  not  permit  any  man  to 
enter  a  woman's  house  without  her  per- 
mission. The  fact  of  her  covering  the 
spies  with  bundles  of  flax  which  lay  on 
her  house  roof  to  dry,  is  an  "undesigned 
coincidence"  which  strikingly  corrobor- 
ates the  narrative.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  barley  harvest,  and  flax  and  barley 
are  ripe  at  the  same  time  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  so  that  the  bundles  of  flax  stalks 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  drying 
just  then.  That  Rahab  had  them  im- 
plies, further,  that  the  women  of  the 
country  made  their  own  linen,  from  the 
very  first  process.  Flax  grows  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  to  more  than  three  feet  in 
height  and  has  a  stalk  as  thick  as  a  cane. 

LESSON    21.       CONQUEST   OF    C.\N.\.\N. 

Text:     Joshua  7-11. 

2.  General  Assisjnment :     Joshua  7:1- 

20.       • 

3.  Individual  Assigntnents  :     Remain- 

der of  text. 

4.  Aim. 

3    Time:     1451  B.  C. 


6.  Place :   Canaan. 

7.  Picture. 

8.  Memory  Gem:     Chap.  10:25. 

9.  Topics :      See    S.    S.   Outline,   Les- 

son 20. 

Bible  Lessons  for  August. 
August  6,  Fast  Day  Exercises. 

Mave  the  pupils  bear  their  testi- 
monies. Give  thoughtful  preparation 
to  this  exercise  as  you  do  to  the  reg- 
ular lessons.  Oftentimes  when  pu- 
pils do  not  like  to  respond  it  is  be- 
cause the  testimony  bearing  is  too  for- 
mal or  because  they  have  nothing  spe- 
cial to  say,  or  because  the  teacher  has 
not  succeeded  in  reaching  the  pupils. 
Whichever  way  your  success  turns  is 
hut  a  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
old  saying,  "From  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  If 
yoiu"  work  as -a  teacher  has  been  ef- 
fectual and  today  your  attitude  i?  in 
harmony  with  testimony,  because  of 
tlioughtful  consideration,  fasting  and 
prating,  yoti  should  be  able  to  call 
from  the  class  some  good  expressions. 

Testimonies  that  repeat  the  thouglits 
of  some  one  else  simply  indicate  that 
the  cliild  is  open  to  impressions  and 
that  the  strongest  one  to  liim  is  tlie 
one  which  he  repeats.  Why  should 
not  the  teacher  make  some  special 
subject  the  big  thought  for  the  day 
and  endeavor  to  draw  from  each  pu- 
pil individual  expressions  on  that  top- 
ic? We  should  take  the  hints  from 
the  pupil's  honest  testimony  when  he 
says,  '"I  don't  know  what  to  say,  but 
I  feel  that  we  ought  not  let  the  time 
go  to  waste,"  etc.  It  is  our  business 
as  teachers  to  lead  out  his  thoughts 
so  he  will  have  something  to  say.  Have 
"something  to  say"  yourself.  Sug- 
gest the  idea  a  week  in  advance.  Take 
thoughts  from  the  aims  of  the  lessons 
for  the  last  month. 

The  Fast  Day  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  teacher  to  learn  how 
successful  she  has  been  with  the  reg- 
ular lessons,  and  if  the  impressions 
she  intended  have  been  made — for  if 
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she  can  obtain  expressions  from  pu- 
pils she  may  be  sure  there  have  been 
impression, — it  is  an  opportunity  to 
learn  if  application  of  the  aims  have 
been  made  by  the  class.  Testimonies 
are  a  great  advantage  to  the  pupils  by 
giving  them  a  chance  to  put  impres- 
sions into  words,  to  give  suoolemen- 
tary  illustrations,  and  to  give  utter- 
ance to  noble  thoughts. 

Lead  pupils  to  give  their  testimonies 
in  a  conversational  way  instead  of  a 
formal  way.  This  will  allow  greater 
freedom  and  several  expressions  from 
each  pupil  instead  of  one  speech. 

It  seems  advisable  this  Sunday  to 
give  part  of  the  time  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  connecting  lessons  21 
and  22,  as  suggested  in  the  note. 

Each  tribe  was  governed  by  elders 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  God's 
commands  were  communicated  to  the 
people  by  the  High  Priests.  For  about 
forty  years  the  people  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Lord — so  lon'g  as  the  gen- 
eration lasted  which  had  seen  His 
mighty  works.  The  worship  of  Baa- 
lam  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites as  they  mingled  with  the 
heathens  whom  they  had  been  com- 
manded to  drive  out.  Thev  intermar- 
ried and  could  not  be  expected  to 
fight  their  own  families — hence  they 
were  soon  given  over  to  their  enemies 
whose  gods  they  served.  Their  con- 
quests were  checked  but,  though  pun- 
ished, they  were  not  forsaken  by  God. 
When  oppressed  they  were  delivered  by 
Judges,  but  would  soon  lapse  into  their 
idol  worship  when  they  disobeyed  their 
judge.  This  is  the  story  of  Israel 
under  the  judges.  The  following  will 
illustrate  the  disorder  that'  prevailed 
when,  "there  was  no  king  in  Israel  but 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes,"  Judges  17:  16. 

MICAH    AND    THE    DANITES. 

"A  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  named 
Micah,  had  stolen  from  his  mother 
one  thousand  one  hundred  shekels  of 
silver.  She  cursed  the  unknown  thief, 
and  devoted  part  of  her  silver  to  the 


Lord,  by  making  a  molten  and  graven 
image  ;  but  when  her  son  confessed  the 
theft  apd  restored  the  silver  to  his 
mother,  she  gave  two  hundred  sheckels 
of  it  to  the  founder  for  the  fulfillment 
of  her  vow.  The  two  images  which 
he  made  were  set  up  in  the  house  of 
Micah,  who  consecrated  one  of  his 
sons  as  priest.  Later  he  hired,  for  ten 
sheckels  a  year,  besides  food  and 
clothes,  a  young  Levite  who  was 
searching"  for  some  other  abode  than 
Bethlehem.  Though  the  law  forbade 
a  Levite  intruding  into  the  office  of  a 
priest,  Micah  felt  sure  that  the  Lord 
would  do  him  good,  seeing  he  had  a 
Levite  for  his  priest.  (See  Judges  17 
and  18.)  This  narrative  shows  clearly 
into  what  a  disordered  state  the  nation 
had  fallen  during  this  period." 

If  time  will  permit,  the  story  of 
the  destruction  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin as  found  in  Judges  19  to  21, 
might  be  related. 

LESSON   22.      RUTH  AND  BOAZ. 

This  exquisite  story  of  rural  tran- 
quility is  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
wars  and  troublous  times  in  which  it 
has  its  setting.  Historically  it  is  im- 
portant in  showing  also  the  conditions 
of  society  and  the  ideas  and  manners 
of  the  time.  It  reveals  the  true  love 
and  fidelity  of  Ruth,  the  grandmother 
of  David,  of  whom,  according  to  the 
flesh,  came  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

1.  Text:     Book  of  Ruth. 

2.  General  Assignment :     Ruth   1  : 

1-16;  2:1-10. 

3.  Special  Assignments :  Teacher 
must  be  well  prepared  in  ad- 
vance so  as  to  make  successful 
assignments  Divide  the  lesson, 
that  is  not  covered  by  the  gen- 
eral assignment,  into  special 
topics  to  be  presented  by  indi- 
vidual members. 

4.  Memory   gem. 

5.  Aim,  (see  outline). 

6.  Time,  1321  B.  C. 

7.  Place :     Bethlehem   and   Moab. 

(See     JuvENU.E     Instructor, 
Jan.,  1910,  pp.  2-34.) 
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9. 


Picture  Study:     Ruth  and  Na- 
omi by   P.   H.   Calderon.    (See 
Juvenile     Instructor,     May, 
1911,  pp.  296-7.) 
Topics:     (See  outline.) 


NOTES. 


It  is  important  that  the  class  be  pro- 
vided with  a  good  map.  If  you  have  no 
other,  make  one  on  a  sheet  of  plain  paper 
and  trace  the  outlines  with  ink.  Locate 
the  land  of  Moab  and  the  city  of  Beth- 
lehem. In  a  Bible  dictionary  you  will 
find  information  about  Moab  which  was 
settled  by  one  of  Lot's  sons. 

Find  the  quantity  of  the  measure 
called  "ephah." 

Boaz  was  the  son  of  Rahab,  the  harlot 
who  saved  the  Israelites  that  were  sent 
as  spies  to  the  city  of  Jericho. 

The  city  gates  in  those  early  times 
were  places  where  legal  business  was 
transacted.  Written  documents  were  lit- 
tle used  and  the  judges  and  elders  went 
to  the  city  gates  where  people  passed 
to  and  fro  between  the  fields  and  the 
city.  Because  of  many  witnesses  justice 
was  easily  and  speedily  aaministered  and 
received  publicity  which  helped  to  make 
the  transactions  binding. 

LESSON   23.      GIDEON. 

1.  Text:     Judges  6,  7,  and  8. 

2.  General    Assignment:       Tndges 
6:36-40;   7:1-17. 

3.  Special  Assignment:     (See  les- 

son 22). 

4.  Memory   gem. 

5.  Aim  :    The  outh'ne  has  excellent 

suggestions. 

6.  Time:     1249  B.  C 

7.  Place :      Between    Mt.    Carmcl, 
Dead  Sea  and  Sea  of  Galilee. 

8.  Picture  Study:     Gideon  and  his 

Fleece. 

9.  Topics:     (See  outline). 


NOTES. 

The  Midianites  are  the  wandering 
tribes  east  of  Jordan.  Their  oppression 
of  Israel  was  the  most  severe  of  any 
under  the  Judges. 


The  grove  which  he  was  to  cut  down 
snd  use  to  sacrifice  the  bullock  was  in 
reality  the  wooden  image  which  Gideon's 
townsmen  worshiped. 

The  people  wanted  Gideon  to  accept 
the  rank  of  an  hereuitary  king  "Rule 
thou  over  us  both  thou  and  thy  son,  and 
thy  son's  son"  they  said;  but  evidently 
Gideon  remembered  the  great  principle 
of  the  theocracy.  "I  will  not  rule  over 
}  ou,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you: 
the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you"  (Judges 
7:22,  23.)  He  was  the  fifth  and  great- 
est judge  e.xcept  Samuel  who  excelled 
him  only  in  holiness  of  character, — but 
by  none  was  he  surpassed  in  dignity, 
courage   and   nobility. 


LESSON    24.       ABIMELECH    AND    JEPHT- 
HAH. 

Outline  this  lesson  according  to  the 
form  of  lessons  22  and  23.  The  gen- 
eral assignment  should  not  exceed  20 
verses.  Pick  out  the  most  interesting 
part  and  anticipate  that  the  children 
will  read  it.  Their  interest  will  cause 
them  to  read  further  and  thus  they 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  scrip- 
ture. Be  thoroughly  prepared  vour- 
self  before  making  assignments.  Your 
interest  will  in  a  way  be  contagious. 

NOTES. 

Jotham,  the  youngest  of  Gideon's  sev- 
enty sons  was  the  only  one  to  escape 
Abimelech's  murderous  hirelings.  His 
fable  is  the  earliest  on  record.  Abime- 
Icch  is  known  as  the  "Bramble  king" 
and  thoug:h  reckoned  as  the  sixth  judge 
was  not  divinely  chosen  and  should  hard- 
ly be  counted  among  the  judges.  His 
curse  was  soon  fulfilled.  As  most  con- 
spirators are  turned  upon  by  their  evil 
a.csociates  so  the  men  of  Shechem  need- 
ed continued  favors  to  satisfy  them. 

The  mourning  of  Jephthah's  daughter 
that  "it  was  not  my  lot  to  be  a  bride 
and  mother  in  Israel,"  shows  her  true 
motherly  instinct.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  though  Jephthah's  deed  is  re- 
corded, yet  in  no  place  does  it  receive 
.-.Ijproval  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was 
a  man  whose  spirit  was  hardened  by 
his   early  life   as   a   robber  and   bandit. 


"To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  pursuits  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  a  man  of  merit." 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Win.  D.  Ozven,  Josiah  Burrows,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 


Book  of  Mormon  Lessons  for  Augu^. 

[Lessons  prepared  by  Elder  J.  M.  Mills.] 
THE   RISE   OF  THE   GADIANTON    BAND. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  this 
reign  of  peace  came  to  an  end.  Pa- 
horan,  and  Helaman,  and  Moroni  were 
dead.  There  arose  a  quarrel  between 
the  sons  of  Pahoran — Pahoran,  Pa- 
cumeni,  and  Paanchi — as  to  who 
should  occupy  the  place  of  the  father. 
Each  had  his  friends,  and  thus  the 
people  were  divided.  The  matter  com- 
ing to  a  vote,  however,  Pahoran  was 
elected,  Pacumeni  joining  with  his  suc- 
cessful brother,  the  people's  choice. 
But  Paanchi  refused  to  let  this  be 
final,  so  he  continued  to  agitate  the 
question,  endeavoring  to  stir  up  a  re- 
bellion. He  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death  for  treason.  But 
this  was  not  the  end.  His  followers, 
continuing  the  agitation,  organized 
themselves  into  a  society.  Among  the 
number  was  one  by  the  name  of  Kish- 
kumen,  who  was  a  bold,  wicked  man, 
though  he  got  others  to  join  him  in 
his  plans.  This  organization  accom- 
plished the  death  of  Pahoran,  where- 
upon Pacumeni  was  made  chief  judge. 
At  this  time,  too,  the  Lamanites  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Coriantumr,  came 
again  to  attack  the  Nephite  nation,  be- 
ing sent  by  Tubaloth,  king  of  the 
Lamanites,  and  a  son  of  Ammoron, 
and  captured  the  city  of  Zarahemla. 
Moronihah  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
city,  but  not  until  the  chief  judge  had 
been  killed.  Young  Helaman  was 
made  chief  judge  and  almost  lost  his 
life  by  reason  of  the  Gadianton  band. 
At  the  death  of  Kishkumen,  the  chief 
instrument  of  iniquity  in  this  band, 
Gadianton,  who  perfected  the  organi- 
zation instituted  by  Paanchi  and  Kish- 
kumen, and  his  colleagues  fled  to  the 
mountains.  Here  he  perfected  the  or- 
ganization, introducing  secret  signs 
and  oaths  and  making  sallies  upon  the 


Nephites  whenever  onoortunity  of- 
fered itself.  This  band  of  Plunderers 
and  desperadoes  flourished,  as  a  body, 
from  the  year  40  of  the  reign  of  the 
judges  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Ne- 
phite nation  nearly  four  hundred  years 
after  Christ.  But  during  this  period 
the  band,  as  such,  was  swept  away 
about  four  times,  by  famine,  destruc- 
tions, etc. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  this  lesson. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  struggles  of 
the  sons  of  Pahoran  for  power.  Helaman 
1:1-13. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  ru«h  of  the 
Lamanites  into  the  Nephite  land.  Hela- 
man  1:14-34. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  attempts  on 
the  life  of  Helaman  the  younger.  Hela- 
man 3. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  of 
Helaman  during  his  last  days.  Hela- 
man  3. 

6.  Who  was  Tubaloth?  Helaman 
1:16. 

7.  Who  was  Coriantumr?  Helaman 
1:    15. 

8.  What  preparation  did  these  apos- 
tate Nephites  make  to  enable  them  to 
defeat  the  Nephites?     Helaman  1:14. 

9.  What  method  did  Moronihah  adopt 
to  prevent  his  people  from  being  con- 
quered?    Helaman   1:  2S-34. 

THE  PRnPHETS  LEHI  AND  NEPHI. 

This  lesson,  of  course,  docs  not  treat 
of  the  Lehi  and  Nephi  who  left  Jeru- 
salem to  lead  a  colony  to  America. 
At  the  death  of  Helaman  H  his  son 
Nephi  succeeded  to  the  chief  judge- 
ship. Like  the  Prophet  Alma  before 
him,  he  held  the  office  just  nine  years, 
then  resigned  to  devote  his  life  to  mis- 
sionary work.  His  brother  Lehi  joined 
him  in  this  labor.  Beginning  at  the 
chief  city  Zarahemla,  they  preached  re- 
pentance everywhere,  even  going  to 
the  land  Lehi-Nephi.  Here  they  con- 
verted many  Lamanites,  a  fact  which 
tended  to  modify  the  feelings  of  these 
people  toward  the  Nephites.     Another 
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thing  which  increased  this  good  will 
was  the  removal  of  some  of  the  La- 
manites  to  Nephite  cities  and  of  the 
Nephites  to  Lamanite  territory.  The 
two  peoples,  moreover,  despised  the 
Gadianton  band. 

When  these  two  prophets  returnee' 
to  Zarahemla  from  their  trip  into 
North  America,  where  they  had  met 
with  indififerent  success,  thev  fonnd 
that  the  Nephites  had  fallen  into  sin. 
Taking  up  their  work  anew,  they 
warned  the  people  of  their  evil  ways, 
predicting  certain  destruction  if  they 
would  not  repent.  "Even  now."  Lehi 
declared,  "the  chief  judge  is  killed." 
This  last  declaration  was  soon  con- 
firmed, but  Nephi  was  accused  of  the 
murder,  though  he  afterwards  es- 
caped death  at  the  people's  hands,  up- 
on naming  the  real  murderer.  Nephi 
had  great  power  from  the  Lord :  what- 
ever he  sealed  on  earth  was  sealed  in 
heaven  and  whatever  he  loosed  on 
earth  was  loosed  in  heaven.  Once, 
when  he  saw  his  people  contending 
even  to  bloodshed,  he  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  withhold  the  rains  from 
descending,  so  that  want  might,  per- 
haps, bring  them  to  realize  their  wick- 
edness ;  and  a  famine  succeeded  for 
a1)out  three  years.  At  the  intercession 
of  the  people  and  the  judge,  Nephi 
prayed  for  rain,  and  it  came. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  he  story  of  this  lesson.  Hela- 
man   5-12. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  tlie  preaching 
of  Nephi  and  Lehi  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America.     Helaman  S:  1-19. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  experience 
of  Nephi  and  Lehi  in  the  south.  Hela- 
man  5:20-52. 

4.  What  were  the  names  given  to 
North  and  South  .'\merica?  Helaman 
6:10. 

5.  Read  Helaman  6  and  tell  what  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  during  that 
time. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Nephi's  experi- 
ence in  Zarahemla  after  his  return  from 
the  north.     Helaman  7,  8,  9. 

7.  Give  a  summary  of  Helaman  10. 

8.  Give  a  summary  of  Helaman  11.      i 

9.  Give  a  summary  of  Helaman  12. 


SIGN  OF  CHRIST  S  COMING. 

There  were  now  few  good  people 
among  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites. 
The  city  whose  name  had  nearly  al- 
ways stood  as  a  synonym  of  faith  and 
righteousness  was  now  given  up  to  dis- 
graceful proceedings.  Samuel,  a  La- 
manite, was  called  of  God  to  preach 
repentance.  Cast  out  from  Zarahemla, 
he  preached  from  the  walls.  The  peo- 
ple mocked,  reviled,  and  shot  arrows 
at  him ;  but  all  in  vain ;  the  missiles 
fell  harmlessly.  He  prophesied  con- 
cerning Christ.  He  gave  the  people 
a  sign  by  which  they  might  know  when 
Christ  had  come  to  His  people,  the 
Jews,  on  the  other  continent.  The  sun 
should  go  dow-n  at  night  but  there 
should  be  no  darkness  for  thirty-six 
hours ;  there  should  also  appear  a  new 
star  "such  an  one  as  never  had  been 
seen  before.'  There  should  be  a  sign 
also  of  the  Savior's  crucifixion ;  there 
should  be  three  days  of  darkness  and 
terrible  commotions  in  nature.  The 
first  sign  should  appear  in  five  years 
from  that  time,  .\fter  speaking  in 
this  w-ay,  the  prophet  disappeared  and 
was  never  seen  again. 

Time  went  on  and  brought  the  ful- 
fillment of  Samuel's  prophecy.  The 
younger  Nephi  was  ministering  among 
the  people.  Those  few  who  believed 
in  the  words  of  Samuel  were  constant- 
ly persecuted,  and  now  were  about  to 
be  punished  for  the  apparent  failure 
of  this  g(5od  man's  prophecy  concern- 
ing Christ.  But  the  prophecy  had  not 
faded ;  the  time  for  its  fulfillment  had 
not  arrived.  Nephi  prayed  earnestl)' 
that  this  impending  destruction  of  his 
faithful  followers  might  be  averted.  In 
answer,  Nephi  heard  the  words,  "On 
this  night  the  sign  will  be  given,  and 
tomorrow  come  I  into  the  world."  Dur- 
ing the  night  light  prevailed.  Many 
joined  the'  Church,  but  later,  when 
the  skeptic  arose,  these  signs  were  ex- 
])laincd  away ;  and  the  people  fell  away 
again.  The  chief  judge,  Lachoneus, 
was  slain;  the  people  divided  into 
tribes;  wickedness  reigned;    all    gov- 
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ermiient  became  anarchy.  Nature 
heaved  in  frightful  contortions  the 
entire  face  of  the  country ;  darkness 
came  and  overwhelmed  the  Nenhites 
for  three  days,  and  Christ's  voice  was 
heard,  even  while  His  body  was  life- 
less. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  this  lesson.  Hel- 
aman  13-16. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Samuel's  preach- 
ing to  the  people  of  Zarahemla.  Hela- 
man   13. 

3.  Give  he  prophecy  made  by  Samuel 


concerning   the    birth    of    Christ.      Hela- 
man    14:9-19. 

4.  Give  the  prophecy  made  by  Samuel 
concerning  the  death  of  Christ.  Hela- 
man  14:  20-31. 

5.  Give  the  contents  of  Heleman   15. 

6.  What  were  some  of  the  effects  of 
Samuel's  preaching?     Helaman   IS. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  first  prophecy  of  Samuel.  Ill  Nephi 
2-7. 

8.  Give  the  history  of  events  between 
the  sign  of  Christ's  birth  and  that  of  His 
death.     Ill  Nephi    '2:7. 

9.  What  were  the  signs  of  Christ's 
death?     Ill    Nephi  8. 

10.  What  did  the  voice  which  the  peo- 
ple heard  say?     Ill  Nephi  8. 


Primary  Department. 

Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  IV m.  A.  Morton. 


Lesson  1 9,  The  Story  of  Ruth. 

REVIEW. 

1.  What  were  the  names  of  the  two  men 
who  led  the  children  of  Israel?  2.  What 
wicked  thing  had  the  children  of  Israel 
learned  to  do  in  Egypt?  3.  What  is  an 
idol.  4.  For  what  purpose  did  Moses  go 
up  to  Mount  Sinai  ?  5.  After  Moses  had 
been  gone  for  some  time,  what  did  the  Is- 
raelites plead  with  Aaron  to  do?  6.  What 
advice  did  Aaron  give  to  them?  7.  What 
dia  they  finally  prevail  upon  him  to  do?  8. 
What  was  the  idol  made  of?  9.  What  did 
the  people  do  when  the  golden  calf  was 
made?  10.  How  did  the  Lord  look  upon 
their  conduct?  11.  How  were  they  pun- 
ished because  of  their  idolatry?  12.  To 
whom  did  God  reveal  Himself  in  these  last 
days?  13.  Describe  the  personages  whom 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  saw  .in  his  first 
vision.  Repeat  this  passage  of  scripture, 
"Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
Ihm  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  morning 
about  a  grand  and  noble  young  woman 
who  lived  many,  many  vcars  ago  in 
the  land  of  Moab.  in  Palestine.  Her 
name  was  Ruth.  She  was  a  inost  beau- 
tiful, modest,  loyal,  true.  God-fearing 
young  woman,  and  was  loved  by 
everyone  who  knew  her. 

One  day  a  family,  consisting  of  a 
man  named  Elimelech,  his  wife,  Na- 
omi, and  their  two  sons,  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,   came   to   reside   a   short   dis- 


tance from  Ruth's  home.  This  family 
had  formerly  lived  in  Bethlehem,  the 
town  in  which  the  Savior  was  born; 
but  a  famine  had  broken  out  there,  so 
they  moved  to  Moab. 

A  few  days  after  they  had  got  set- 
tled in  their  new  home,  Ruth  called  up- 
on them.  They  in  turn  visited  Ruth's 
people,  and  in  a  short  time  a  very 
strong  friendship  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  two  families. 

Some  time  after  that  a  great  sor- 
row came  to  Naomi ;  her  husband, 
Elimelech,  fell  ill  and  died.  She  was 
comforted  by  her  two  sons,  who 
worked  hard  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  fill  the  place  of  their  depa'^ted 
father. 

Mahlon  and  Ruth  grew  to  love  each 
other  dearly,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  married.  A  little  later  the 
other  brother,  Chilion,  married  a 
young  woman  named  Orpah. 

Ruth  and  Orpah  had  been  married 
only  a  short  time  when  a  terrible  af- 
fliction came  to  them — their  husbands 
died.  That  was  also  a  great  trial  to 
Naomi,  for  these  two  sons  were  the 
only  children  she  had. 

After  the  burial  of  her  sons,  Naomi 
decided  to  return  to  Bethlehem,  where 
she  had  wealthy  relatives.  Her  daugh- 
ters-in-law  said   they   would   go   with 
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her.  She  advised  tliem  to  return  to 
their  own  people,  and  Orpah  did  so. 

Ruth,  however,  refused  to  leave  her 
mother-in-law,  for  she  loved  her  al- 
most as  dearly  as  if  she  had  been  her 
own  mother.  When  Naomi  suggested 
that  she  go  back  to  her  father's  house, 
Ruth  threw  her  arms  around  her  moth- 
er-in-law's neck  and  burst  into  tears. 
"Intrcat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  re- 
turn from  following  after  thee,"  she 
said :  "for  whither  thou  goest,  T  will 
go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge :  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God." 

On  hearing  that,  Naomi  told  Ruth 
she  could  go  with  her.  A  few  days 
after  their  arrival  in  Bethlehem,  Ruth 
went  out  to  glean  in  the  barley  fields 
of  a  man  named  Boaz.  On  seeing  the 
strange  woman  in  his  fields,  Boaz  en- 
quired who  she  was,  and  was  told  that 
she  was  the  widow  of  Mahlon,  the  son 
of  Elimelech  and  Naomi.  Now,  Boaz 
was  related  to  Elimelech,  and  when  he 
learned  who  Ruth  was  he  showed  her 
much  kindness.  When  the  lunch  hour 
arrived  he  invited  her  to  come  and  eat 
with  him  and  his  servants. 

Ruth  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Bo- 
az for  his  kindness,  and  asked  him 
why  he  had  taken  notice  of  her,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  him.  He  told  her 
he  had  heard  of  her,  of  her  love  and 
devotion  to  her  mother-in-law,  Naomi, 
and  her  loyalty  had  won  his  love  and 
respect. 

At  the  end  of  the  harvest  Boaz  gave 
a  feast  to  his  servants  and  Ruth  was 
invited.  The  next  morning,  when  Ruth 
was  getting  ready  to  return  to  Naomi, 
Boaz  made  her  a  present  of  six  meas- 
ures of  barley.  Then  lie  told  her  that 
he  loved  her,  and  that,  provided  an- 
other did  not  wish  to  marry  her,  he 
would  make  her  his  wife. 

Some  time  after  that  Boaz  and  Ruth 
were  married,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
them  greatly.  They  had  a  son  whose 
name  was  Obed.  He  was  the  father  of 
Jesse ;  Jesse  was  the  father  of  King 
David,  and  it  was  from  David  that  our 
Lord  and  Savior  descended. 


Lesson  20.     Samuel. 


REVIEW. 


1.  What  was  the  name  of  the  noble  young 
woman  you  were  told  about  last  Sunday? 
2.  What  was  the  nam'e  of  the  place  in  which 
she  lived?  3.  What  were  the  names  of 
the  man  and  his  wife  who  came  to  reside 
in  Moab?  4.  What  were  the  names  of 
their  two  sons?  5.  Where  did  they  come 
from?  6.  Why  did  they  remove  from  Beth- 
lehem? 7.  What  great  event  took  place  in 
Bethlehem?  8.  Which  of  the  sons  did  Ruth 
marry?  9.  Tell  of  the  affliction  which 
came  to  tlie  family  some  time  after.  10. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  sons 
what  did  Naomi  decide  to  do?  11.  What 
did  Ruth  say  when  her  mother-in-law  ad- 
vised her  to  go  back  to  her  own  people? 
12.  What  did  Ruth  do  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival in  Bethlehem?  13.  What  was  the 
name  of  the  man  who  owned  the  farm? 
14.  How  did  Boaz  treat  Ruth?  15.  To 
whom  was  Ruth  afterwards  married?  16. 
What  was  the  name  of  their  son?  17.  What 
great  personage  descended  from  Ruth  ? 

Our  lesson  this  morning  is  about  a 
little  boy  named  Samuel,  who  grew  up 
to  be  a  great  and  good  man,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  prophets  in 
Israel.  The  father  of  this  little  boy 
was  natned  Elkanah.  He  had  two 
wives.  One  of  them  had  children,  but 
the  other  did  not  have  any.  The  wom- 
an who  did  not  have  any  children 
was  named  Hannah.  She  was  a  very 
good  woman,  and  took  great  delight 
in  serving  the  Lord. 

One  time  Hannah  and  her  husband 
went  to  a  place  called  Shiloh,  to  wor- 
ship God  and  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Him. 
Hannah  felt  very  sorrowful,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  partake  of  food. 
The  cause  of  her  sorrow  was  because 
she  did  not  have  a  child.  Elkanah,  her 
husliand,  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  comfort  her. 

A  little  later  Hannah  went  up  to  the 
Tabernacle  in  Shiloh,  and  there  -she 
poured  out  her  soul  to  the  Lord  in  si- 
lent prayer.  .She  implored  Him  to 
give  her  a  baby  boy,  promising  Him 
that  if  He  would  do  so,  she  would 
dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 
all   the   days   of  his   life. 

Eli,  the  priest,  sat  in  the  tabernacle. 
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He  saw  Hannah's  lips  move,  liut  he  did 
not  hear  her  voice.  lie  tliought  she 
was  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and 
spoke  sharply  to  her.  Hannah  an- 
swered him  in  a  kind  and  gentle  voice. 
She  told  him  she  had  neither  tasted 
food  nor  drink,  that  day,  that  she  had 
been  praying  to  God  to  send  her  a  baby 
boy.  On  hearing  that.  Eli  felt  sorry 
for  having  misjudged  the  good  wom- 
an. He  gave  her  a  blessing,  in  which 
he  said.  "Go  in  peace :  and  the  God  of 


Israel  grant  thee  thy  petition  that  thou 
hast  asked  of  Him." 

And  God  did  hear  the  prayer  of 
Hannah,  and  granted  unto  her  the  de- 
sire of  her  heart.  In  due  time  she 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy.  The  baby 
was  given  the  name  of  Samuel,  which 
means  the  "Asked  or  Heard  of  God." 
I  camiot  describe  the  joy  which  filled 
Hannah's  heart  day  by  day  as  she 
looked  upon  her  darling  babe.  The  lit- 
tle one  received  the  tenderest  care,  and 
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grew  in  strength  and  in  the  favor  of 
the  Lord. 

When  he  was  about  a  year  old,  his 
parents  took  him  to  Shiloh,  to  the  tab- 
ernacle, where  his  mother  had  praved 
for  him,  and  there  he  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God.  Eli'  the  priest, 
took  charge  of  him,  and  treated  him  as 
if  he  were  his  own  child.  He  provid- 
ed a  little  bed  for  him  in  the  holiest 
place  in  the  tabernacle,  and  there  he 
slept  at  night  with  the  good  priest. 
When  Samuel  grew  into  boyhood, 
Eli  gave  him  certain  duties  to  perform 
in  the  tabernacle.  Among  them  were 
the  putting  out  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick and  the  opening  of  the  doors  at 
sunrise. 

I  will  now  tell  you  of  a  remarkable 
vision  which  the  Lord  gave  one  night 
to  the  boy  Samuel.  He  was  lying 
asleep  on  his  little  bed  in  the  taber- 
nacle when  he  was  awakened  by  a 
voice  calling  his  name.  He  arose  im- 
mediately and  went  to  Eli,  thinking  it 
was  Eli  who  had  called  him.  Eli  told 
him  he  had  not  called  him,  and  ad- 
■  vised  him  to  go  and  lie  down  again. 
Samuel  went  back  to  his  bed,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  lain  down  than  he  heard 
the  voice  again  calling,  "Samuel." 

Again  he  went  to  Eli,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  when  the  priest  told 
him  that  he  had  not  called  him.  Sam- 
uel returned  to  his  bed.  Then,  for  the 
third  time,  the  mysterious  voice  called 
"Samuel."  The  boy  arose  and  went  to 
Eli,  saying,  "Here  am  I ;  for  thou  didst 
call  me."  " 

Eli  concluded  it  was  the  Lord  who 
had  spoken,  so  he  told  Sanniel  to  go 
back  to  beii,  and  if  his  name  were 
called  again,  to  say,  "Speak,  Lord  ;  for 
thy  servant  heareth." 

The  Lord  came  and  stood,  and 
called,  as  at  other  times,  "Samuel, 
Samuel."  The  boy  answered  as  he 
had  been  told  by  Eli.  Then  the  Lord 
told  Samuel  that  He  was  displeased 
with  Eli,  because  he  had  allowed  his 
sons  to  do  wicked  things,  and  had  not 
prevented  them.  He  said  He  was  go- 
ing to  punish  Eli  and  his  sons. 


In  the  morning  when  Samuel  arose 
to  attend  to  his  duties,  Eli  called  him 
and  asked  him  what  the  Lord  had  said 
to  him.  Samuel  did  not  like  to  tell  the 
priest :  but  Eli  insisted,  so  he  told  him 
all.  Then  Eli  said,  "It  is  the  Lord: 
let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good." 

Samuel  grew  and  became  a  great 
man,  and  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
people  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

Lesson  2  I .     Saul  the  First  King  of    Israel. 

REVIEW. 

1.  Whom  did  wc  learn  about  in  our  les- 
son last  Sunday?  2.  What  were  the  names 
of  Samuel's  parents?  3.  To  what  place  did 
they  go  to  worship  God?  4.  Where  did 
Hannah  go  to  offer  up  prayer?  5.  What 
great  blessing  did  she  ask  the  Lord  to 
grant  unto  her?  6.  What  did  Eli  say  to 
her?  7.  How  did  she  answer  him?  8.  How 
did  the  Lord  answer  Hannah's  prayer?  9. 
When  the  child  was  about  a  year  old  where 
did  his  parents  take  him?  10.  What  was 
he  taken  to  the  tabernacle  for,  and  to  whom 
was  he  given  in  charge?  IL  Where  did 
Samuel  sleep  each  night?  12.  When  he 
grew  to  be  a  boy  what  duties  were  as- 
signed him?  13.  Tell  of  Samuel's  tirst  vis- 
ion? 14.  Why  did  the  Lord  reject  and  pun- 
ish Eli?  15.  What  honor  did  the  Lord  con- 
fer upon  Samuel?  16.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  Lord's  Prophet  today?  17.  What 
does  this  lesson  teach  us? 

Samuel  the  prophet  becatne  an  old 
man.  He  had  been  judge  in  Israel  for 
many  years.  He  felt  that  he  could  no 
longer  attend  to  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice, so  he  appointed  his  sons,  Joel  and 
.\biah,  to  act  as  judges  in  his  stead. 

These  young  men  were  not  at  all 
like  their  father.  They  did  not  keep 
the  connnandments  of  God,  neither  did 
they  judge  righteously  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

One  day  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came 
to  Samuel  and  told  him  they  wanted 
him  to  appoint  a  king  to  rule  over 
them.  Samuel  did  not  think  that  that 
would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  He  told 
the  elders  that  if  he  were  to  appoint 
a  king,  and  the  king  became  a  wicked 
man.  the  people  would  be  made  to  suf- 
fer terribly  because  of  his  wickedness; 
he  would  take  away  from  them  their 
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orchards  and  vineyards,  would  take 
their  sons  and  daug-hters  to  be  his  ser- 
vants, and  would  also  burden  them 
with  heavy  taxes. 

But  the  people  would  not  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  Samuel.  They  in- 
sisted on  having  a  king.  Then  Samuel 
went  and  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  told  him  to  appoint 
a  king  for  the  people,  even  as  they 
desired. 

There  lived  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  man  named  Kish.  He  had  a 
son  whose  name  was  Saul.  Saul  was 
remarkable  for  his  beauty  and 
strength.  He  was  also  verv  tall ;  in 
fact  he  was  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  any  other  man. 

Part  of  his  father's  propertv  con- 
sisted of  a  drove  of  donkeys.  One 
time  these  animals  got  lost,  and  Saul 
and  one  of  the  servants  were  sent  in 
search  of  them.  They  traveled 
through  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  mis- 
sing animals.  Then  Saul  proposed 
that  they  return  home,  as  his  father 
might  be  concerned  about  them. 

The  servant  told  Saul  that  he  knew 
a  man  not  far  from  where  they  were 
who  was  a  prophet  and  seer,  and  that 
all  he  said  came  to  pass.  He  suggest- 
ed that  they  go  to  the  prophet  and 
ask  him.  the  way  they  should  go  in 
order  to  find  the  missing  donkeys. 
Saul  said  he  did  not  like  to  go,  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  a  present  to 
give  to  the  prophet.  The  servant  told 
Saul  that  he  had  a  piece  of  silver, 
and  that  he  would  give  it  to  the  man 
of  God. 

So  they  set  out  in  search  of  the 
Prophet  Samuel.  A'leeting  some  young 
women,  they  asked  where  they  could 
find  the  prophet,  and  they  answered 
that  he  was  in  that  place,  that  he  had 
come  there  that  day  to  bless  the  sacri- 
fice which  the  people  had  prepared  to 
offer  unto  God. 

As  Saul  and  the  servants  entered 
the  city  they  were  met  by  Samuel. 
Now,  the   Lord   had   made  known  to 


Samuel  that  a  young  man  would  come 
to  him  that  day,  and  that  he  was  to 
anoint  him  king  in  Israel. 

When  Saul  came  up  to  Samuel,  the 
Lord  told  the  prophet  that  he  was  the 
young  man  he  had  told  him  of.  Sam- 
uel told  Saul  that  he  need  not  have 
any  more  concern  about  the  donkeys, 
for  they  had  been  found.  He  invited 
Saul  and  the  servant  to  accompany 
him  to  the  feast,  and  they  accepted  the 
prophet's  kind  invitation.  At  the  feast 
Saul  and  his  companion  were  given 
the  chief  seats,  and  Saul  was  invited 
to  eat  before  all  the  rest  of  a  choice 
piece  of  meat. 

After  the  feast,  they  returned  to  the 
city,  and  a  bed  was  prepared  for  Saul 
upon  the  housetop.  At  daybreak  he 
was  aroused  by  Samuel.  They  went 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  there 
Samuel  poured  holy  oil  upon  the  head 
of  Saul  and  anointed  him  king  in  Is- 
rael. 

Lesson  for  August. 
Lesson  2 2.' Jonathan's  Miraculous   Vidlory. 

REVIEW. 

1.  When  Samuel  grew  old,  whom  did 
he  appoint  as  judges  in   Israel? 

2.  What  was  the  difference  between 
these  young  men  and  their  father? 

3.  What  did  the  elders  of  Israel  ask 
Samuel  to  do? 

4.  Why  did  Samuel  not  want  the  peo- 
ple ruled  by  a  king? 

5.  What  did  the  Lord  say  concerning 
the  matter? 

6.  Whose  son  was  Saul? 

7.  In  what  respect  was  Saul  different 
to  the  rest  of  the  men  of  Israel? 

8.  On  what  errand  was  Saul  and  a  ser- 
vant sent  one  day? 

9.  Failing  to  find  the  donkeys,  what 
suggestion  did  the  servant  make? 

10.  What  had  the  Lord  made  known 
to  Samuel  concerning  Saul? 

11.  How  did  Samuel  treat  Saul  and 
the   servant? 

12.  What  honor  was  conferred  upon 
Saul  next  day? 

Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  had 
a  number  of  sons.  The  eldest  of  them 
was    named   Jonathan.      He,    like    his 
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father,  was  a  man  of  great  strength 
and  courage. 

There  Hved  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
at  that  time  a  people  called  the  Phil- 
istines. The  Philistines  did  not  like 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  children  of  Israel. 
They  had  made  war  upon  the  Israel- 
ites a  number  of  times  and  had  slain 
many  of  them. 

As  Saul's  son,  Jonathan,  grew  into 
manhood,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  one  day  make  an  effort  to 
deliver  his  people  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Philistines.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, expect  to  do  that  by  his  own 
power,  but  by  the  power  and  assist- 
ance which  he  believed  he  would  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord. 

Jonathan's  weapons  of  war  consist- 
ed of  bows  and  slings.  He  had  for 
an  armor-bearer — one  who  carried 
his  weapons  for  him — a  young  man 
who  was  almost  as  brave  as  himself. 

On  one  occasion  when  a  great  many 
of  the  Philistines  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  place  called  Geba,  Jona- 
than said  to  his  armor-bearer,  "Let 
us  go  over  and  attack  the  Philistines. 
I  believe  the  Lord  will  deliver  them 
into  our  hands  this  day."  The  armor- 
bearer  told  his  master  to  do  as  he 
desired,  and  said  he  would  go  with 
him  and  stand  faithfully  by  him. 

Then  Jonathan  said  to  the  young 
man  who  was  with  him,  'T  am  going 
to  give  you  a  sign  by  which  you  shall 
know  if  we  shall  gain  the  victory. 
This  is  the  sign :  when  we  get  near  to 
the  Philistines  we  shall  stop,  and  if 
they  say,  'Come  up  unto  us,'  then  we 
will  go  up,  for  those  words  shall  be 
a  sign  to  us  from  the  Lord  that  we 
shall  overcome  our  enemies.^' 

When  Jonathan  and  his  armor- 
bearer  got  near  to  the  Philistines' 
camp  they  halted.  The  Philistines 
saw  them  and  called  out,  "Come  up 


unto  us,  and  we  will  show  you  a 
thing."  On  hearing  those  words  Jon- 
athan and  his  armor-bearer  went  forth 
to  meet  their  enemies,  knowing  that 
the  Lord  would  give  them  the  victory 
over  them. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  began,  many 
Israelites  who  had  been  taken  captive 
by  the  Philistines  before,  turned  round 
and  began  to  fight  against  the  Phil- 
istines. Then  the  Lord  came  to  the 
assistance  of  His  people.  He  caused 
a  terrible  earthquake  to  shake  the 
ground.  That  added  terror  to  the 
Philistines,  and  they  began  to  run 
from  before  Jonathan  and  those  who 
were  with  him. 

Saul,  Jonathan's  father,  and  the  lit- 
tle band  of  soldiers  that  were  with  him 
saw  the  Philistines  retreat.  They  im- 
mediately seized  their  arms  and  pur- 
sued them :  but  whether  they  overtook 
them  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say. 

That  day  the  Lord  gave  a  great  vic- 
tory to  His  people,  and  Jonathan  and 
his  armor-bearer  were  given  great 
praise  and  honor  for  the  wonderful 
courage  they  had  shown  in  going  up 
to  attack  the  Philistines  alone.  But 
they  were  not  alone,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  Lord  was  with  them,  and  it  was 
through  His  strength  that  they  were 
able  to  defeat  their  enemies. 

But,  let  me  tell  you,  Jonathan  came 
pretty  near  losing  his  own  life  that 
day.  His  father.  Saul,  had  sent  out  an 
order  that  all  the  people  who  were 
with  him  should  fast  that  day.  Jon- 
athan did  not  know  that  his  father  had 
issued  such  a  decree,  so  when  he  was 
returning  from  the  battle  he  ate  some 
honey.  His  father  was  very  angry 
when  he  heard  what  his  son  had  done, 
and  was  going  to  punish  him  by  death, 
but  all  the  people  interposed  and  Jon- 
athan was  saved.  In  this  we  can  see 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  also. 


Duty  makes  us  do  things  well,  but  love  makes  us  do  them 
beautifully. — Phillips  Brooks. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Robert  Lindsay  McGhic.   Chairman. 

There  is  a  very  wide  field  of  exploration  and  investigation  for  our  Sunday 
School  Kindergarten  workers  in  ascertaining  what  materials  and  methods  may  best 
be  utilized  in  Sunday  School  work.  The  ordinary  Kindergarten  work  has  its  meth- 
ods and  materials  pretty  well  explored;  but  what  parts  of  this  may  be  adapted  to 
Sunday  School  use  and  what  new  elements  may  be  turned  to  success  in  the  Sunday 
School  classes  to  investigate?  Such  exploration  on  the  part  of  our  teachers 
will  be  watched  with  keen  interest,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Kindergarten  Commit- 
tee will  be  pleased  to  receive  reports  of  such  work  or  any  other  comments  or  sug- 
gestions which  will  help  to  strengthen  our  department  and  our  class  work. 

[The  lessons  in  this  issue  have  been  prepared  by  the  class  workers  in  the  Elev- 
enth, Twelfth-Thirteenth,  Eighteenth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty-first  Wards  of  Ensign 
Stake.] 

Work  for  August. 


1 — Children's   Day. 

2 — Baby  Boy  Moses.     Text:     Exodus  2:1-10.     Aim:     Implicit  trust  in 
God  and  earnest  effort  on  our  part,  wins  God's  favor. 

3 — David  and  the  Giant.     Text:    I  Samuel  17.     Aim:    The  Same. 


-Fire  from  Heaven.    Text : 


I  Kings  18.    Aim  :    The  Same. 


OUTLINE  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

1 — Review,  or  Children's  Day. 

2 — Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt.    Text :    Genesis  27. 
is  characteristic  of  a  Godly  life. 

3 — Joseph  and  his  Brothers  in  Egypt.     Text  . 
and  53-57  ;  42.     Aim  :     The  same. 

A — Joseph  makes  himself  known.     Text:     Genesis  43,  44,  45,  46:1-8.  and 
47.     Aim :    The  same. 


Aim  :    A  forgiving  spirit 
Genesis  39:1-7;  41:38-45 


SUGGESTIVE  SONGS. 

1.  Summer  Song,  (Mildred  J-  and 
Pattv  S.  Hill,  page  20). 

2.  The  Bee,  (W.  H.  Neidlinger— 
Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  page 
26). 

3.  Songs  of  the  Child  World, 
(  Rielly  and  Gaynor,  No.  2,  page  29 
and  No.  1,  page  11). 

4.  Doll  Song,  (Holiday  Song- 
Book,  page  98).'^ 

MORNING   T.\LK    SUGGESTIONS. 

Nature  Thought : — Evidences  of 
God's  favor  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  this  season.  We  see  it  in  the 
matured  beauty  of  the  grain  field,  in 
the  full  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  Man, 
with  an  entire  faith  that  God  would 


do  His  part,  has  labored  hard  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer. 
What  has  the  farmer  been  doing? 
What  has  our  Heavenly  Father  been 
doing?  Of  what  avail  would  the  farm- 
er's efforts  have  been,  had  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  not  sent  His  messengers,  the 
sun  and  the  rain,  to  do  their  work? 

The  lessons  aim  for  the  month  can 
be  emphasized  very  effectively  in  the 
nature  work. 

There  is  a  good  opportunity  this 
month  to  give  our  lesson  setting  in 
the  morning  talk.  For  our  first  lesson 
use  the  river.  This  is  a -very  profitable 
subject  and  the  children  love  it.  Show 
the  reeds,  that  grow  near  the  water's 
edge.  We  do  not  depend  entirely  upon 
the  rain  to  water  the  crops.  Explain 
irrigation.  Talk  about  the  streams, 
suiting  your  discussion  to  the  child's 
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knowledge,  whether  it  be  of  the  tiny 
brook  or  of  the  mighty  river. 

In  connection  with  the  second  and 
third  lessons,  talk  of  the  mountains. 
Lead  the  child  to  the  mountains  by 
suggesting  the  source  of  the  river. 
Draw  upon  the  child's  own  acquain- 
tance with  the  canyons ;  allow  him  to 
tell  of  the  trees,  the  waterfalls,  and 
the  rugged  mountain  slopes. 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature 
Holds   communion   with  her  visible   forms, 
She   speaks   a   various   language." 

— Brymit. 
FIRST     SUNDAY — CHILDREN'S    DAY. 

Suggestions  : — Have  children  liring 
flowers  and  divide  into  groups,  each 
group  taking  a  bunch  of  flowers  to 
some  old  lady  who  is  sick  or  who  is 
unable  to  attend  Sunday  School,  or 
some  old  soldier.  A  song  or  two  may 
be  sung.  Teachers  themselves  should 
bring   flowers    so    as   to    have    plenty. 

Or— 

For  close-in  wards  have  children 
form  in  two's  and  march  to  a  point 
where  they  can  see  the  Temple.  Tell 
them  that  it  is  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  that  Brigham  Young,  the  leader 
of  the  Mormons,  located  this  Temple. 
Or— 

Have  the  children  bring  pictures  of 
the  Pioneers— pictures  of  the  people 
crossing  the  plains,  i)ictures  of  the 
wagons  used,  some  special  Pioneer, 
etc.     Choose  best  picture  and  mount. 

SECOND    SUND.^Y — B.ABY    liOY     MOSES. 

A  very  long  time  ago,  long  before 
baby  Jesus  was  born  in  the  manger, 
there  lived  a  very  good  mother  and 
father.  They  had  a  little  boy  named 
Aaron  and  a  little  girl  named  Miriam. 
They  were  very  poor  people  who 
-worked  hard  but  they  were  very  liap- 
py.  They  loved  each  other  so  dearly 
that  they  could  not  help  Ijeing  happy ; 
then,  too,  they  loved  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  our  Heavenly  Father  loved 
them  Iiecause  they  were  so  good.    One 


day  our  Heavenly  Father  sent  them  a 
dear  little  baby  brother.  This  made 
them  more  happy  than  ever,  because 
they  had  the  little  baby  to  love.  They 
were  very  anxious  for  him  to  get  big 
enough  to  run  around  and  play  with 
them.  There  was  one  thing  that  trou- 
bled them  very  much :  there  was  a 
very  wicked  king  who  only  liked  lit- 
tle girl  babies,  and  Miriam's  mamma 
loved  her  little  baby  boy  so  much  that 
she  did  not  let  anybody  know  that  they 
liad  a  little  baby.  She  kept  him  hid- 
den where  no  one  would  see  him  or 
hear  him  cry,  but  when  the  baby  grew 
larger  it  was  too  hard  to  keep  him  hid- 
den and  she  was  afraid  some  one 
might  hear  him  cry,  so  she  prayed  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  help  her  take 
care  of  her  baby. 

One  day  she  thought  of  hiding  him 
in  a  very  strange  way.  She  made  a 
queer  little  basket  of  bullrushes.  Do 
you  know  what  bullrushes  are?  They 
are  like  big  blades  of  grass  and  grow 
in  the  water  and  are  very  soft,  so  that 
they  will  bend  easily.  (Show  pic- 
ture.) She  wove  these  rushes  in  and 
out  very  carefully  because  she  wanted 
a  very  good  basket. 

Then  she  put  something  all  over  the 
outside  and  inside  to  keep  the  water 
from  coming  inside  of  the  basket. 
When  it  was  all  finished  they  called 
it  an  ark. 

The  mamma  took  Miriam  and  the 
baby  and  the  ark  and  went  down  to 
the  river.  First  she  put  a  soft  pillow 
in  the  ark  and  then  the  dear  little 
baby.  Of  course  she  covered  him  with 
a  good  warm  coverlet  to  keep  him 
from  all  danger,  and  then  she  put  him 
right  out  in  the  water  among  the 
rushes. 

She  told  Miriam  to  hide  near  the 
place  to  see  if  anything  happened  to 
the  little  baby.  She  felt  sure  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  would  take  care 
of  him. 

After  Miriam  had  been  there  for 
awhile  the  king's  daughter  with  sev- 
eral ladies  came  down  to  the  river 
to  bathe.  The  princess,  looking  out  in 
the    Imshes,    noticed    something    very 
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strange  and  asked  some  of  the  ladies 
to  get  it.  When  it  was  brought  to 
her  and  the  coverlet  lifted,  she 
was  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  dear 
little  baby.  (Show  picture.)  The  lit- 
tle fellow  could  not  see  his  mamma 
anywhere,  so  he  puckered  up  his 
mouth  and  cried.  The  princess  thought 
he  was  so  sweet  that  she  wanted  him 
for  her  very  own.     She  said,  "I  will 


keep  him  and  name  him  Moses  be- 
cause I  drew  him  out  of  the  water." 
But  the  princess  did  hot  know  how 
to  take  care  of  babies  so  she  wanted 
a  nurse  for  him.  Miriam  had  been 
watching  all  the  time  just  as  her 
mamma  told  her  to.  When  she  heard 
the  princess  say  she  wanted  a  nurse, 
she  ran  out  and  said  she  could  find 
one.    The  princess  told  her  to  get  one, 
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and  of  course,  little  Miriam  ran  and 
brought  the  baby's  own  mamma,  who 
went  with  the  baby  to  the  place  where 
Moses  grew  up. 

Mamma  was  not  afraid  now  to  let 
anyone  see  her  baby,  and  she  was 
thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
helping  her  take  care  of  him. 

THIRD  SUND.W — DAVID  AND  THE  GIANT. 

Suggestion  : — Teachers  should  make 
a  sling  out  of  a  piece  of  leather  and 
string,  to  illustrate  this  lesson. 

David  was  a  boy  who  lived  a  long 
way  from  here  in  the  little  town  where 
Jesus  was  born.  Can  you  remember 
what  that  town  was  called.  Yes,  it 
was  Bethlehem.  David's  father  had 
a  great  many  sheep.  David  was  a 
good  little  boy  so  he  helped  his  father 
watch  the  sheep  so  they  would  not 
stray  away,  and  so  nothing  would 
come  and  hurt  them.  Me  was  called 
a  shepherd  boy.  David  liked  to  watch 
the  sheep,  for  then  he  could  sit  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  and  sing  songs  about 
how  good  his  Heavenly  Father  was 
to  him.  He  had  such  beautiful  happy 
thoughts,  he  believed  our  Heavenly 
Father  was  watching  and  caring  for 
him  just  as  he  watched  and  cared  for 
the  sheep.  He  wasn't  afraid  of  any- 
thing. 

Not  far  from  where  David  tended 
the  sheep  were  some  people  called 
Philistines  who  didn't  believe  in  our 
Heavenly  Father  as  David's  father 
and  mother  did.  These  Philistines 
were  such  big  strong  people  and  did 
many  wicked  things.  They  did  not 
even  love  our  Heavenly  Father.  These 
Philistines  made  all  those  who  loved 
our  Heavenly  Father  angry,  so  all 
the  big,  strong  men  went  out  to  fight 
them.  Three  of  David's  brothers  went 
too.  One  of  these  Philistines  would 
come  out  every  day  and  say  that  he 
would  fight  any  one  of  the  people  who 
loved  our  Heavenly  Fatiier ;  he  was 
the  biggest  man  of  them  all.  ITe  could 
not  even  come  through  (ine  of  our 
doors   without   stooping.      He   carried 


such  a  big  long  sword  that  no  one 
else  could  even  lift  it.  His  name  was 
Goliath. 

One  day,  while  David  was  tending 
the  shec]),  his  father  came  to  him.  Fie 
asked  David  if  he  would  like  to  take 
some  parched  corn  bread  and  cheese 
to  his  three  brothers  in  the  army.  Of 
course  David  was  willing  to  go.  When 
he  came  to  where  his  brothers  and  the 
other  good  men  were  camped,  Goliath 
came  out  and  called  .to  the  jicople 
again.  David  heard  him  and  won- 
dered what  Goliath  was  talking  about. 
When  he  found  out  that  Goliath  want- 
ed to  fight  someone  of  the  good  peo- 
ple, he  said,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  fight 
this  big  man  ;  my  Fleavenly  Father  will 
help  me."  When  the  people  heard 
what  David  said,  they  took  him  be- 
fore Saul,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the 
land.  Saul  thought  that  David  ought 
not  to  go,  but  when  David  told  him 
that  he  trusted  in  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  care  for  him,  Saul  said,  "Go,  and 
the  Lord  be  with  you." 

As  David  went  he  picked  five  sinooth 
stones  from  the  brook  and  put  them 
in  his  bag.  When  Goliath  saw  him 
coming  without  even  so  much  as  a 
sword  in  his  hands,  he  mocked  him 
and  said,  "Am  I  a  dog  that  you  come 
with  just  a  stafl-'?"  and  David  said, 
"You  come  to  me  with  a  sword  and 
a  spear ;  but  I  come  to  you  trusting  in 
my  Heavenly  Father,  for  my  battle  is 
the  Lord's  and  He  will  give  you  into 
my  hands."  As  David  ran  toward  Go- 
liath he  drew  a  stone  from  his  bag, 
put  it  in  his  sling,  and  threw  it  at  the 
giant's  head.  The  stone  struck  Go- 
liath's forehead  so  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground  dead.  Our  Heavenly  Iv-ithcr 
had  heljied  David  to  kill  Goliatli. 


I'OrRTir    SUNDAY — FIRIC    I-ROM    IIICAVEN. 

[The  story  of  this  lesson  is  left  for  the 
stake  supervisors  to  work  out  in  detail  or 
wliere  this  is  not  practicable,  for  tlie  local 
tcacliers  to  plan  for  themselves.  It  is  beau- 
tifully told  under  the  title  "Fire  from 
Heaven,"  in  that  splendid  book  for  chil- 
dren, "Tell  Me  a  True  Story,"  by  Mary 
Stewart,  which  niav  he  li.ad  ril  the  t).  .S  S 
U.  Book  Store.  1 
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Suggestion  : — This  lesson  can  be  ef-  ing  the  second  altar.     Then  the  sac- 

fectively     illustrated     by     black-board  rifices  are  placed  on  them,  and  the  fire 

drawings.    The  teacher  draws  the  first  comes   down   from   heaven   in   answer 

altar  (a  pile  of  stones)   and  the  chil-  to  the  prayer  to  the  living  God. 
dren  following  her  suggestion,  draw- 


HOW  THE  DAY  WAS  SAVED. 

By  Annie  Malm. 

The  sun -was  brightly  shining  on  a  lovely  summer's  day, 

The  wind  was  softly  sighing  through  the  corn, 
The  call  "To  arms!"  had  sounded,  the  troops  must  march  away. 

And  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  soon  must  mourn. 
The  captain's  glance  had  lingered  on  his  little  son  so  fair 

Who  stood  beside  his  mother  at  the  door. 
He  wore  a  suit  of  blue  and  gold ;  the  sun  shone  on  his  hair; 

A  banner  in  his  hand  he  proudly  bore. 

"Fight  for  your  flag!"  he  shouted,  "and  let  it  proudly  wave!" 

Upon  his  hair  his  mother's  kisses  fall ; 
"Just  follow  my  own  daddy,  for  he  is  good  and  brave — 
■    His  company's  the  one  to  beat  them  all !" 

As  the  shot  and  shell  came  faster  upon  the  battle-field, 

They  answered  to  the  call  at  break  of  day, 
'Neath  the  fiery  storm  they  wavered,  it  seemed  that  they  must 
yield — 

The  flag  by  hostile  hands  be  borne  away. 
Then  a  cry  burst  from  the  captain,  "My  little  lad  so  brave!" 

On  the  suit  of  blue  the  sunlight  seemed  to  fall. 
"Fight  for  your  flag!"  he  shouted.    "It  yet  shall  proudly  wave — 

Our  company's  the  one  to  beat  them  all!" 

Tlien  they  rallied  round  the   captain,  those   soldiers  true  and 
tried. 

And  with  a  cheer  they  turned  upon  the  foe — • 
They  are  routed!     They  are  flying!  are  scattered  far  and  wide! 

That  band  of  heroes  shouting  as  they  go. 
Then  a  mighty  cheer  arises  for  the  captain's  little  boy. 

And  around  the  flag  they  gather  as  of  old. 
To  him  they  owe  their  victory,  they  cheer  again  with  joy — 

The  laddie  in  the  suit  of  blue  and  gold. 


The  Splendid  Thing. 

Young  jMaster  Robin  was  hopping 
under  the  tree  looking  for  worms, 
when  suddenly  he  stopped  and  cocked 
his  head  on  one  side. 

"Goodness,"  he  said,  "I  nearly  for- 
got! It  will  happen  today,  too.  I 
must  run  and  tell  Graytail." 

So  he  flew  to  the  big  tree  where 
Graytail  lived. 

"Graytail,  Gravtail !"  he  called. 


"WELL,    WHAT   NUW,'"   ASKED   GRAYTAIL. 

"Well,  what  now?"  asked  Graytail, 
popping  his  head  through  the  hole 
that  served  him  for  a  door. 

"I  want  you,"  said  Master  Robin. 
"Come  out  to  Brown's  Meadow. 
Something  splendid  is  going  to  hap- 
pen.   I'll  tell  you  when  we  get  there." 

"Oh!"  said  Graytail.  "I'll  call  my 
mother,  and  my  two  sisters,  and  my 
three   brothers.     They  must  go  too." 

So  We  called  his  mother,  and  his  two 
sisters,    and    his    three    brothers,    and 


with  a  hop-skip  they  all  followed  Mas- 
ter  Robin. 

"Now,"  said  Master  Robin,  "we 
must  stop  for  Mrs.  Field  Mouse." 

So  Master  Robin,  and  Graytail, 
with  his  mother,  and  two  sisters,  and 
three  brothers,  all  stopped  before  the 
hole   where   Mrs.   Field   Mouse   lived. 

"Good-day,"  said  Mrs.  Field  Mouse, 
peeping  out  at  them.  "Where  are 
you  going?"' 

"To  Brown's  Meadow,''  they  an- 
swered. "Hurry  and  come  with  us, 
for  something  splendid  is  going  to 
happen." 

"Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Field  Mouse, 
skip]3ing  out  of  her  hole. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh.  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh!"  cried 
her  seven  little  field  mice,  skipping 
out  after  her. 

"Where  is  lirown's  Meadow,  and 
what  is  going  to  happen?"  they  asked, 
lancing  up  and  down. 

"Wait  till  we  find  Mr.  Grasshopper," 
,aid   Master  Roliin. 

Then  Graytail,  and  his  mother,  and 
his  two  sisters,  and  three  brothers,  and 
Mrs.  Field  Mouse,  and  her  seven  lit- 
tle field  mice,  all  went  with  Master 
Robin  to  find  Mr.  Grasshopper. 

Mr.  Grasshopper  was  sitting  on  a 
grassblade,  playing  a  lively  tune  on 
his  fiddle. 

"Well,  well!"  he  said  when  he  saw 
them  all  coming.  "What's  going  to 
happen?" 


"Something     splendid," 
Master  Robin. 


"Yes,  yes,  something  splendi 


answered 
-aid 
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Graytail,  and  his  mother,  and  two  sis- 
ters, and  three  brothers. 

"Something      splendid,"       squeaked 
Mrs.   Field  Mouse,  and  all   her  seven 


PLAYING  A  LIVELY  TUNE 
ON    nrs   FIDDLE. 

little  field  mice.  "Please  hurry,  Mr. 
Grasshopper." 

"Oh,  I'll  go  fast  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Grasshopper,  and  he  jumped  so  far 
they  couldn't  see  where  he  landed. 
"How's  that?''  he  asked,  jumping  back 
again.  "Now  I'll  call  my  wife,  and 
my  cousins.  Miss  Katydid  and  Mr. 
Cricket.    They'll  want  to  go  too." 

So  he  called  his  wife,  and  his  cou- 
sins, Miss  Katydid  and  Mr.  Cricket. 

"Now  we'll  get  to  Brown's  Meadow 
at  last,''  whispered  the  seven  little  field 
mice,  pulling  each  other's  tails.  "Let's 
hurry." 


"No,  no,"  said  Master  Robin,  "we 
must  get  Mr.  Bullfrog  first." 

Then  Ma.ster  Robin,  and  Gravtail, 
with  his  mother,  and  two  sisters,  and 
three  brothers,  and  Mrs.  Field  Mouse, 
with  her  seven  little  field  mice,  and 
Mr.  Grasshopper,  with  his  wife,  and 
his  two  cousins,  Miss  Katydid  and  IMr. 
Cricket  all  went  to  get  Mr.  Bullfrog. 

Mr.  Bullfrog  sat  on  the  edge  of  an 
old  well,  playing  on  his  drum. 

"What's  tile  matter?"  he  croaked. 

"Come  to  Brown's  Meadow  with 
us,"  said  Master  Robin,  and  Graytail, 
and  his  mother,  and  his  two  sisters, 
and  his  three  brothers. 

"Such  a  splendid  thing  is  going  to 
happen,"  piped  Mr.  Grasshopper,  and 
his  wife,  and  his  two  cousins.  Miss 
Katydid  and  Mr.  Cricket. 

"You'd  never  gitess  it,"  squeaked 
Mrs.  Field  Mouse 

"Never,  never,"  squeaked  all  the  lit- 
"  tie  field  mice. 

Then  Mr.  Bullfrog  hopped  down 
from  the  edge  of  the  well,  and  went 
with  Master  Robin,  and  Graytail,  and 
his  mother,  and  his  two  sisters,  and 
three  brothers,  and  Mrs.  Field  Mouse, 
and  her  seven  little  field  mice,  and 
Mr.  Grasshopper,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  two  cousins,  Miss  Katydid  and 
Mr.  Cricket,  to  Brown's  Meadow. 

"Now  we  must  stop,"  said  Master 
Robin,  when  they  got  to  where  the 
woods  ended  and  l>rown's  Meadow  be- 
gan. "We  can  see  well  enough,  and 
the  trees  will  hide  us.  There  are  boys 
out  there." 


THEY   ALL    WENT    WITH     FIA'TT- 
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"Boys !"  croaked  Mr.  Bullfrog, 
jumping  straight  up  in  the  air.  "Let 
me  get  away.  They've  got  some  red 
things,  too !" 

"Boys!"  squeaked  Mrs.  Field 
Mouse.  "Run  for  your  lives,  children  !" 

"Pshaw,"  said  Master  Robin,  "they 
can't  see  us,  I  tell  you.  Come  back, 
Mrs.  Field  Mouse.  Come  back,  Mr. 
Bullfrog.  That  red  isn't  to  catch  you 
— -it's  part  of  the  splendid  thing..  The 
boys  are  part  of  it.  too.  I  heard  them 
talking  yesterday.  They  said  it  would 
happen  today,  and  it  would  be  splen- 
did !    Just  wait  and  you'll  see  it.'' 

So  they  waited,  though  the  little 
field  mice  just  couldn't  keep  still.  "The 
splendid  thing  is  going  to  happen! 
The  splendid  thing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen !"  they  squeaked,  as  they  danced 
up  and  down. 

.-Vnd  then  the  splendid  thing  did 
happen,  and,  oh,  my! 

At  first  it  was  only  sizzle-fizzle,  fiz- 
zle-sizzle, but  in  a  second  it  was  pop, 
pop,  pop,  bang,  bang,  bang,  pop-bang, 
pop-bang,  cracklety-bang,  cracklety- 
pop-bang!     Indeed,  there   were   more 


pops  and  bangs  than  you  could  ever 
count. 

The  splendid  thing  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing all  to  pieces,  and  the  company — 
well,  that  was  funny! 

Mr.  Graytail  looked  like  a  streak  as 
he  went  up  the  highest  tree ;  and  his 
mother,  and  two  sisters,  and  three 
brothers,  followed  him  just  as  fast. 

Mrs.  Field.  Mouse  dived  for  the 
nearest  hole,  and  the  seven  little  field 
mice  tumbled  in  on  top  of  her. 

Mr.  Grasshopper  and  his  wife  made 
a  wild  leap,  and  landed  together  in 
Mr.  Bullfrog's  face,  and  Mr.  Bullfrog 
tumbled  over  himself  trying  to  hop  out 
of  the  way. 

Miss  Katydid  got  so  mixed  up  with 
Mr.  Cricket  that  she  tried  to  jump 
with  his  legs  instead  of  her  own,  then 
insisted  she  didn't  when  he  told  her 
she  did. 

Even  poor  Master  Robin  was  ter- 
ribly upset  by  the  shock.  Indeed,  his 
wings  shook  so  he  could  scarcely  fly 
at  all. 

"Dear  me,"  he  said,  "how  queer ! 
How  very  queer!     I'm  sure,  I  do  not 
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like  splendid  things.  Oh,  me!  Oh, 
me !'' 

"I  want  to  go  home.  I  \Vant  to  go 
home,"  cried  all  the  little  field  mice, 
when  thev  could  get  their  breath. 

"Yes,  yes,  we'll  all  go  home,"  said 
everybody.  '"Home  is  the  safest  place 
for  us." 

So  Master  Robin,  and  -Mr.  Gray- 
tail,  with  his  mother,  his  two  sisters, 
and  three  brothers,  and  :\Irs.  Field 
Mouse,  with  her  seven  little  field  mice, 
and  Mr.  Grasshopper,  .with  his  wife, 
and  his  cousins,  Aliss  Katydid  and 
Mr.  Cricket,  and  'Sir.  Bullfrop;,  all 
went  home. 

"We'll  never  go  to  see  any  more 
splendid  things,"  tbey  said  when  they 
felt  themselves  safe  at  last. 

But  not  one  of  them  guessed  that 
the  splendid  thing  happened  because 
it  was  the  Fourth  of  July  ! 

The  New  Fourth. 

"}ily  father  says,"  declared  Ned 
Longley,  "that  this  talk  about  a  New 
Fourth  means  our  country  has  grown 
ap  now,  and  noise  isn't  enough  to  show 
our  joy  in  a  free  country;  he  says  we 
need  something  to  make  us  good  citi- 
zens and  keep  it  free,  and  that  the 
children  ought  to  be  taught  what  good 
citizenship  means." 

"What  does  it  mean?"  asked  ATiss 
West,  the  teacher,  for  the  school  was 
discussing  "A  New  Fourth."  the  time- 
Iv  topic  for  the  day.  "Have  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  any  more 
rights  and  privileges  than  the  people 
(jf  many  other  countries?" 

"Yes.  indeed!"  cried  the  children. 

"^Miat  are  they?"  questioned  the 
teacher. 

"The  right  to  vote,  for  one  thing," 
said  Jimmy  Reid. 

"And  what  does  that  mean?" 

"Having  one's  say  who  shall  be 
President,  and  who  shall  go  to  Con- 
gress and  make  the  laws,  and  what  the 
laws  shall  be — and  lots  of  libertv  to 
lielp  govern,"  said  Jimmy. 

"Haven't    men    that    same    right    in 


When  the  children  thought  not,  she 
told  them  how  in  some  lands  men 
have  no  rights  at  all,  but  must  en- 
dure what  their  rulers  put  upon  them, 
even  to  having  their  money  and  goods 
taken  from  them,  and  are  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  live  at  all.  "Now,  our 
War  of  the  Revolution,"  she  said, 
"was  because  wc  would  not  submit  to 
having  our  laws  made,  and  our  prop- 
erty taxed  and  taken  from  us,  without 
having  a  right  to  vote  our  own  taxes 
through  our  legislature  or  our  rep'" 
sentatives." 

"My  father  says  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  was  not  for  conquest,"  said 
Ned  Longley,  "but  to  win  liijerty  and 
peace,  and  we  must  not  conquer  other 
nations  because  we're  big  and  strong." 

"How  about  Spain  and  the  Philip- 
pines?" asked  Laura  Winn. 

"That  war  was  to  free  Cuba  from 
Spain,  who  was  cruel  to  her,"  said 
Aliss  West.  "We  only  happened  to 
capture  the  Philippines  because  they 
belonged  to  Spain ;  but  now  that  we 
have  captured  them  we  must  educate 
the  people  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
govern  themselves." 

"^^'hat  I  should  like  to  see  best 
the  h'ourth  of  July,"  said  Grace  Long- 
ley,   "would   be   the   old   Libert\-    Bell 
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that  rang  in  the  first  Fourth.  I  shall 
never  hear  it,  for  it  is  cracked  and 
can't  be  rung.  But  when  I  go  to  Phil- 
adelphia I  shall  go  straight  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  to  see  that  dear  old 
Bell  in  the  glass  case  where  it  is  kept 
so  carefully." 

"How  do  you  suppose  they  came  to 
put  that  inscription  around  the  rim, 
'Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof?'  " 
asked  Alabel  White.  '-The  bell  was 
cast  long  before  our  Fourth  of  July, 
and  who  could  tell  what  it  was  going 
to  do?  And  where  did  that  motto 
come  from?" 


teacher.  "It  wouldn't  be  the  Fourth 
without  the  bells." 

"And  the  cannon,  too,"  said  Jimmy, 
"and  our  fire-crackers,  and  the  fire- 
works in  the  evening." 

"Only  not  the  dreadful  cannon 
crackers  and  pistols  and  things  that 
hurt  or  kill  boys — so  many  of  them 
every  year!"  said  Grace. 

"iVIy  uncle  says  the  New  Fourth  will 
mean  all  the  fun  we  have  now,  and  a 
good  deal  more  that  is  appropriate," 
said  Mabel  White. 

"True,  Mabel,"  answered  Miss 
West.  "We  were  saying  that  in  the 
United  States  people  have  more  rights 
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"If  when  you  go  home  you  will  op- 
en your  Bibles  at  the  tenth  verse  of 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  you  will  find  it,"'  said  Miss 
West. 

"\Mien  the  New  Fourth  comes,  I 
hope  we  shall  keep  on  ringing  the 
bells,"  said  Dora  Reid. 

"Of  course  we  shall,"  answered  the 


than  in  other  countries.  Patriotic  men 
and  women  believe  that  our  people, 
and  especially  our  school  children, 
should  be  taught  to  love  our  country, 
to  know  more  of  its  history,  to  choose 
good  rulers  and  support  good  laws, 
and  to  know  that  unless  its  citizens  are 
honest  and  intelligent  the  country  can- 
not   remain    free.      Some   think   there 
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should  be  public  meetings  on  the 
Fourth,  and  that  towns  should  offer 
prizes  to  school  children  for  the  best 
papers  on  patriotic  subjects." 

"If  they  would!"  cried  Ned.  "How 
the  boys  and  girls  would  be  stirred  up 
about  it !" 

"Some  think,"  said  Miss  West,  "that 
the  societies  for  good  government 
should  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  New 
Fourth,  as  jolly  as  the  present  Fourth, 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  up  to  be  bet- 
ter citizens  and  to  work  for  good  gov- 
ernment in  our  country." 

"My  father  is  in  one  of  those  so- 
cieties," said  Will  Arnold.  "I'll  ask 
him  to  mention  it." 

What  They  Saw  at  the  Zoo. 

B\  Florence  L.  Lancaster. 

"Hurrah !"  exclaimed  Owen  Smart, 
polishing  a  slender  shoe  till  it  shone 
like  a  darkie  smile,  "Just  the  weather 
for  our  day  at  the  Zoo!  There,  your 
ladyship," — and  he  presented  "her 
hoofs"  to  a  tall  girl  who  stood  in  the 
doorway  smilingly  twirling  a  button- 
hook. 

Mildred  Upton,  aged  seventeen,  was 
twelve-year-old  Owen's  cousin  from 
the  far-off  West.  Last  June  she  had 
graduated  at  the  High  School,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  a  further  course  of 
study  at  a  Normal  Training  College. 
Within  the  few  months  that  intervened 
she  had  journeyed  to  visit  the  home  of 
her  English  relatives  in  a  London  sub- 
urb, and,  as  her  parents  had  impressed, 
the  visit  stood  for  "a  change"  by  way 
of  general  relaxation  and  improve- 
ment. Owen  was  Mildred's  chaperone 
to  most  of  the  "sights"  when  Mrs. 
Smart  was  otherwise  engaged.  This 
visit  to  the  world-famous  menagerie 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens  had  been 
eagerly  anticipated  by  both  the  young 
people.  Mildred  was  a  born  Animal- 
Lover.  As  a  child  she  had  possessed 
White  Mice  and  Kittens  which  she  yet 
secretly  hoped  to  meet  again  in  "The 
Happv  Land."  Save  a  bun-begging 
Browii  Bear  in  a  Denver  pleasure-gar- 


den, her  only  experience  of  a  "Wild 
Beast"  had  been  in  a  flying  glimpse  of 
a  Prairie  Wolf  one  camping-out  va- 
cation. Owen's  zoological  knowledge 
was  various.  He  had  had  opportuni- 
ties of  visiting  the  Zoo  several  times 
before,  and  most  of  his  leisure  eve- 
nings the  previous  winter  had  been 
spent  in  pouring  over  a  thick  illus- 
trated volume  on  Natural  History. 
Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  marshal 
his  special  subject  before  the  erudite 
Mildred,  who  was  capable  of  chemical 
experiments  with  candle-ends,  or  of 
quoting  Virgil. 

It  was  a  crisp,  bright  day  in  mid- 
September,  and  their  way  to  the  "Zoo 
Gardens"  took  them  through  the  cen- 
tral walks  of  Regent's  Park.  After 
the  harsh  monotony  of  endless  pave- 
ments and  the  ceaseless  rumble  of  the 
streets  through  which  they  had  come, 
it  seemed  to  the  boy  and  girl  a  verit- 
able Paradise.  The  reign  of  summer 
flowers  seemed  still  at  its  height,  while 
the  favorites  of  autumn  were  in  the 
first  glory  of  their  bloom.  The  poet- 
ical soul  of  Mildred  rioted  in  the  pag- 
eant of  loveliness.  She  gazed  and 
gazed,  to  deck  the  halls  of  memory 
with  what  she  saw.  Great  flaming 
beds  of  crimson  and  scarlet  geraniums  ; 
bushes  hung  with  pensive  bells  of  the 
fuchsia,  in  delicate  variety  of  purple 
shades ;  beds,  too,  of  chrysanthemums, 
whose  hues  recalled  the  burning  tints 
of  the  autumn  hills  near  home.  And 
rimmed  by  the  velvet  English  grass 
were  grey-leaved  aloes  and  exotic 
cacti,  some  of  them  with  purple  flow- 
ers in  bloom. 

FREE  FEARLESS  CREATURES. 

In  this  garden-like  park  Mildred 
saw  how  creatures,  not  held  in  captiv- 
ity, may  be  attracted  fearlessly  to  man. 

The  flowers  had  other  companions 
that  shared  their  home. 

Before  starting  out.  Owen  had  filled 
his  pockets  with  monkey-nuts  and 
lumps  of  sugar,  and  had  begged  from 
his   mother   a   supply   of   stale    bread. 
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Mildred's  little  hand-bag  too  was 


sup- 


plied to  the  extent  of  its  capacity  with 
sweet  biscuits  and  chocolate. 

A  Sparrow  was  perched  on  the  low 
railing  that  edged  the  grass.  "Now, 
Mildred,  watch !"  exclaimed  Owen, 
and  he  crumbled  some  bread  onto  the 
path.  Instantly  the  space  about  their 
feet  was  alive  with  a  midtitude  of 
nimble  brown-beaked  birds.  Mildred 
had  never  before  had  such  opportunity 
for  observing  "The  Common  Spar- 
row" at  close  quarters  for  so  many 
consecutive  minutes  before.  She  no- 
ticed the  soft  blending  of  russet,  slate 
and  a  tone  like  old  oak  in  the  plumage 


of  the  male,  and  the  ash-grey  expanse 
of  the  spruce  female's  breast.  Bv  and 
by  a  lavender-headed  Pigeon  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Sparrows  with  an  air 
of  hastened  dignity.  One  of  the  Spar- 
rows was  in  the  act  of  flying  oft"  with  a 
"big  bit"  when  the  Pigeon — which 
looked  huge  in  comparison — chased  it 
to  the  railing,  where  it  managed  to 
drop  the  prize,  for  the  Pigeon  imme- 
diately to  gobble  up  I  Owen  oft"ered 
the  free-booter  the  crumb-filled  palm 
of  his  hand.  With  a  little  preliminary 
shrinking  of  the  head,  the  Pigeon 
perched  on  the  low  railing,  and  par- 
took of  the  meal  thus  offered. 


THE    TURTLE    DOVES. 
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In  a  shady  corner  a  pair  of  Turtle- 
Doves  lovingly  watched  over  a  nest 
in  which  were  two  round  eggs. 

Proceeding,  the  path  led  them  with- 
in view  of  a  fountain,  which  Owen 
pointed  out  as  about  the  entrance  to 
the  Zoo.  Flower  beds  gave  place  to  a 
fine  expanse  of  sward  on  either  side, 
sentineled  by  ranks  of  lordly  plane 
and  other  trees.  Owen's  sharp  eyes 
scanned  the  grass,  and  he  rustled  a 
paper  bag.  At  the  sound  a  nervously 
nimble,  bushy-tailed  Squirrel  came 
bounding  towards  them.  Mildred 
broke  off  a  piece  of  chocolate,  and 
Owen  offered  a  nut.    The  bright-eved 
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Rodent  merely  sniffed  at  the  sweet- 
meat, but  eagerly  took  the  nut  in  its 
paw,  which  it  providently  buried  be- 
neath some  fallen  leaves. 

Other  Bushy  Tails  were  seen  to 
frisk  about  the  grass,  but  the  young 
couple  now  hastened  their  steps.  With- 
in another  fifteen  minutes  they  had 
passed  the  fountain,  and  were  soon  in- 
side the  turn-stile  of  the  Zoo. 

The  boy  and  girl  who  were  fascinat- 
ed in  watching  a  Sparrow,  both  felt  a 
thrill  of  interest  as  they  observed  the 
extent  of  the  place  wherein  wonderful 
creatures  from  various  lands  and  cli- 
mates were  to  be  found.  They  took  at 
random  the  first  walk  that  led  between 
great  cages  on  one  side  and  glass- 
roofed  buildings  on  the  other.  "Sup- 
pose we  begin  by  seeing  the  Birds  ?" 
proposed  Mildred,  to  which  Owen  as- 
-ented. 

(TO  FE  CONTINl'ED.  ) 


The  Flag  Goes  By. 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  b}'! 

riue  arni  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 
The  colors  before  us  fly; 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State: 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips: 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruft'le  of  drums. 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 

— Henry    Holcoiub    Bennett. 

A  Boy's  Job. 

When  a  boy  gets  a  "job"  that  he 
wants  to  keep,  he  cannot  afford  to  de- 
fine his  duties  too  closely.  If  he  does, 
he  is  apt  to  soon  find  himself  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  a  boy  "out  of  a 
job"  when  he  needs  one.  A  widow  with 
five  children  once  came  to  me  to  en- 
list my  help  in  securing  a  place  for  her 
boy  of  twelve  years  during  the  sum- 
mer months  when  he  was  out  of  school. 
I  was  able  to  get  him  a  very  good 
place  in  an  office.  He  was  to  get  four 
dollars  a  week,  working  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon, with  every  Saturday  afternoon 
'off."  Within  a  week  the  boy  was  out 
of  a  job.  The  man  who  had  employed 
him  was  a  good  friend  of  inine,  and  I 
dropped  into  his  office  one  afternoon 
and  asked: 
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"What  was  the  matter  with  the 
Blank  boy?  Why  didn't  he  keep  his 
place?" 

"Too  particular  in  regard  to  what  he 
was  to  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"How  was  that?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  the  second  day  he  was  here  I 
told  him  to  dust  the  things  in  the  office, 
and  he  said  that  was  the  work  of  the 
man  who  cleaned  out  the  office.  So  it 
was,  but  as  the  man  had  for  some  rea- 
son neglected  this  part  of  his  work,  and 
I  did  not  want  the  office  to  go  as  it 
was,  and  the  boy  had  nothing  to  do,  I 
asked  him  to  dust  it." 

"And  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it?" 

"He  said  that  it  wasn't  his  'place'  to 
dust  it :  and  when  I  asked  him  to  help 
my  stenographer  with  some  work  she 
was  doing  in  the  way  of  getting  out  a 
lot  of  circulars,  he  said  that  it  was  not 
his  'place'  to  do  that.  I  then  told  him 
that  a  good  'place'  for  him  was  at 
home,  if  he  did  not  want  to  be  useful 
in  any  way  that  he  could  to  his  em- 
ployer. I  can't  have  a  boy  working  for 
me  who  would  rather  sit  around  idle 
than  do  things  he  was  not  specifically 
engaged  to  do." 

The  boy  who  is  willing  to  do  what 
his  hands  find  to  do  to  help  his  em- 
ployer, wdl  ad\anLL  lai   iiinu    lapidh 


than  the  boy  who  is  "fussy"  in  regard 
to  his  duties.  I  like  better  the  spirit 
of  an  alert,  bright-eyed  boy  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  who  was  asked  by  his 
employer  if  he  would  mind  doing 
something  it  was  really  the  "place"  of 
someone  else  to  do,  and  the  boy  saiil 
cheerily : 

"Sure  not!  My  time  is  yours." 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  boy  to  re- 
member that  his  time  belongs  to  his 
employer  during  the  hoiirs  of  the  day 
for  which  he  is  receiving  pay.  and  if 
he  shows  a  willingness  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  every  way  possible,  he  will  not 
only  hold  his  position,  but  will  be  likely 
to  be  advanced  to  something  better  be- 
fore very  long. — Maurice  Meredith. 

Send  a  Smile. 

Mr.  Whiney  and  Mr.  Smiley 

Are  little  errand  boys,  two; 
Whenever  we  wish  to  call  on  them 

They  will  go  for  me  or  you. 

The  first  will  go.  but  he  does  no  good : 

He  can  get  nothing  tor  us — • 
Willing,  perhaps,  but  he  shouldn't  be  sent, 

For  he  is  a  blunder-buss. 

The  second  one  will  always  succeed — 

He  is  Mr.  Smiley  lad — 
Send  him'  he's  good  and  always  will 

!Make  you  and  ntheis  glad 
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LIP,  clap!  went  thvS^^j^^^^ and  out 
came  —  the  Pinky- Winky  Twins  them- 
selves! "  It 's  me jjlcried  J^^^  ^  .  "  lt*s 
me!  cried  ,„^^^,. .  And  we  ve 
got  on  our  ^^^^  .  and  we  're  taking 
hold  of^-r^^^!  "  "  Be  quiet,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  "  till 
I  tell  you  the  story.  The  Pinky- Winky  wfb  ^^ 
were  the  nicest  and  most  troublesome  little  girls  in  the 
whole^^l^  ,  and  they  had  the  nicest  uncle  in  the  whole 
^^jjP^  ,  and  his  name  was  Uncle  Billy.  This  ^^5*^^- 
told  the  most  beautiful^  ^^^^^tori^s,  one  for  every  month 
in  the  year.  There  were  stories  about  a  V^^  and  a 
^^^^7^  and  a  -l^ij^;;-,  and  a  ,^^  -tree  and  a  **^^® 
and  a  C  3^  •  And  there  were  stories  about  a^ 
and  a  ^^^^^b-i,and  a  Vi(^j  and 
and  a  beautirul  ^  T  . 
Pinky- Winky^^^  ^^  kept  asking  for 
more.  Now  the  very  nice  uncle  was  as 
busy  as  a^f  making  up  all  these  beautiful 
stories,  and  when  he  got  to  the  gf^^  story,  he  was  so 
tired  he  could  not  make  up  another  one.  '  The  stories 
are  all  done,'  said  the  very   nice 7?fM^    .     'And  this 


very  afternoon  1  shall  take  the 


and  go  to  a  very 


nice  farnt^^^njk  that  I  know,  where  they  have  J: 
and  ^/S^  and  jS[^  and  (^^  and^^^and 
everything  nice,  and  I  shall  stay  there  a 
whole  month  and  rest.'  Then  the 
Pinky- Winky  ii:fp(^^)  looked  very 
sad,  and  the  large  oT"  began  to  roll  down 
out  of  their  ^  $  .  But  when  the 
very  nice  uncle  saw  this,  he  said,  '  Wipe  away  the  ^^ 
from  your  S  <S^  ,  quick,  and  I  will  tell  you  something 
more.     Mama  is  going  to  the  very  nice  farni^^-^i- 


wi 


th    me,    and  —  whisper !  —  so    are    t0>)   and 


ffe 


! '     Then  the  Pinky -Winky 


#i^   danced 


_%»,- 


right  up  and  down  tor  joy,  like  triis 
Snip,  snap !  went  the  (^^^. »  and  there  were  the 
Pinky- Winky  Twins  dancing  right 
up  and  dovyn  for  joy.  "  Really !  " 
cried  #S  •  "Truly?"  cried 
(e^  >  "  Really  and  truly  !  " 
said  Uncle  Billy.     "Go  and  get 


your 


is   minute   while 


I  hide  my  "^^^^^  and  tear  up  my 

~^^^\  and  then  it's  off  for  the  country,  and  the  pigs 

and  the  chickens  shall  tell  the  next  Pinky -Winky  story  !  " 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


Lexington. 

The  cry  of  blood  from  the,  field  of 
[^exington  went  through  the  land.  None 
felt  the  appeal  more  than  the  old  sol- 
diers of  the  French  war.  It  roused  John 
Stark  of  New  Hampshire,  a  trapper  and 
hunter  in  his  youth,  a  veteran  in  Indian 
warfare,  a  campaigner  under  Abercrombie 
and  Amherst,  now  the  military  oracle 
of  a  rustic  neighborhood.  Within  ten 
minutes  after  receiving  the  alarm,  he  was 
spurring  towards  the  sea  coast,  and  on 
the  waj'  stirring  up  the  volunteers  of  the 
Massachusetts  borders  to  assemble  forth- 
with at  Bedford,  in  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Equally  alert  was  his  old  comrade  in 
frontier  exploits.  Colonel  Israel  Putnam. 
A  man  on  horseback,  with  a  drum,  passed 
through  his  neighborhood,  in  Connecti- 
cut, proclaiming  British  violence  at  Lex- 
ington. Putnam  was  in  the  fieid,  plow- 
ing, assisted  by  his  son.  In  an  instant 
the  team  was  unyoked  and  the  plow  left 
in  the  furrow,  the  lad  sent  home  to  give 
word  of  his  father's  departure,  and  Put- 
nam, on  horseback,  in  his  working  garb, 
urging  with  all  speed  to  the  camp.  Such 
was  the  spirit  aroused  throughout  the 
country. 

Laura  Robinson, 
Age   13  years.  Cumberland,  Wyo. 


The  Sunday  School. 

It  is  not  in  the  noisy  street 

That  pleasure's  often  found. 
It   is  not  where   the  idle   meet 

That   purest   joys   abound; 
But  where  the  faithful  teachers  stand 

And    teach   the   golden    rule. 
Oh,  that's  the  happiest  place  for  me. 

The    pleasant    Sunday    School. 

We   never  mind  the  burning  sun, 

We   care  not  for  the  showers. 
We  shrink  not  from  the  falling  snow 

While  life  and  health  are  ours; 
But  when  the  merry  church  bell  throws 

Its   welcome   on   the  air, 
In  spite  of  sun,  or  rain,  or  snow 

You'll   always   find  us  there. 

Zola  Webb, 
Age    IS   years.  Pima,   Ariz. 
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Age   14. 


Lionel    Gibbey, 


Roy,  Utah. 


lone  Jensen, 
Age  13.  Ogden,  Utah. 


The    Flag. 

Flag  of  our  country  free. 

Flag   of   the   brillianl   hue. 
Emblem  of  sweet  liberty — 

The  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 

Bright    banner   of   the   brave. 
Independence  it  has   wrought. 

Often  we've  seen  it  wave, 

Where   the   soldiers   have   fought. 

Praise  to  the  flag  so   true. 

Salute   it   evermore. 
It  will  always  stand  in  view. 

To  glory   it  will   soar. 

Marvel  Burk, 
Age   10  years.  Ogden,  Utah. 
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Sunbeams. 

See  that  little  sunbeam 

Darting  through   the  room, 

Lighting  up  the   darkness. 
Scattering   the   gloom. 

Let  me  be  a  sunbeam 

Everywhere   I   go, 
Making   glad   and   happy 
Everyone  I  know. 

Milton    Carlos, 
-Age  9  vears.  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


Jordan     Jones, 
Age  14.  Brigham  City. 

A  True  Story. 

The  home  where  I  was  born  was  near 
a  hill  where  many  rattle-snakes  were 
found,  and  some  of  them  used  to  come 
down  to  the  house,  and  we  were  very 
much   afraid   of   them. 

One  time,  mamma  went  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  attend  Conference,  and  grandma 
stayed    with   us    children. 

One  day,  while  mamma  was  away,  my 
sister  Minnie  came  running  in  the  house 
all  out  of  breath,  and  said: 

"Oh,  grandma,  there's  another  rattle- 
snake out  by  the  granary;  let's  get  one 
of  the  boys  to  kill  it." 

"No,"  said  grandma,  "I  have  a  new 
plan." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Minnie,  who 
could  hardly  wait  to  see  what  the  new 
plan    was. 

"Don't    kill    this    one,"    said    grandma. 


"but    ni    carry   water    to    it    till    it    goes 
away." 

So  she  carried  water  to  it  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  it  went  away  and 
we  saw  no  more  rattle-snakes  during 
the  two  years  we  lived  there,  after  this 
occurrence. 

Amy   Porter, 
Age  12  years.  Basalt,  Idaho. 


Esther  Olson, 
Age  13.  Logan, 

"Old  Glory." 


Utah. 


I  see  you,  grand  "Old  Glory," 

Waving   high   in    the   air. 
Over  the  land  that  we're  proud  of, 

Yes,  over  this  country  so  fair. 

Your  colors — each  one  symbolic; 

The  red  for  valor  doth  stand; 
White — a   symbol  of  purity,  and 

Blue  gives  justice  to  this  land. 

li.   time   of   war  and   contention. 

When  men  grow  discouraged  and  sad, 
The  sight  of  you,  "Old  Glory," 

Cheers  them  and  makes  them  glad. 

We'll  always  love  and  stand  by  you; 

Will  protect  you  from  danger  and  fear; 
.\s  we  live  on.  day  by  day, 

In  our  thoughts  you  will  ever  be  near. 
Gladys   Starkey, 
.Age   14  years.  Cumberland,  Wyo. 
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The    Summer. 

The  summer  days  are  here  again, 
The   birds   are   gaily   singing. 

All    around    the    house    seems    glad    and 
gay. 
The  air  with  music  ringmg. 

The  fields   are   ripe  with   golden   grain — 

All  waving  in  the  breeze; 
The  harvesting  will  soon  be  done — 

The  farmer  be  at  ease. 

The  barns  with  hay  will  soon  be  filled, 

For  all   there   is   a  plenty. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  blesses  us. 

We   thank   Him   for   His   bounty. 
Ralph   Merrill, 
Age    10.  Pima,   Ariz. 


Lionel  Gibbey, 
Age   14.  Roy,   Utah. 

Jack  and  Jill. 

Once  a  woman  had  two  children,  and 
they  lived — where  do  you  think  they 
lived? 

You  don't  know?  Well,  I'll  just  tell 
you.  They  lived  in  a  shaggy  hut  in  a 
valley   between    two    hills. 

These  two  children  were  not  like  some 
children,  and  yet  like  some.  They  were 
like  April  weather,  which  is  very  change- 
able. Sometimes  they  would  work,  and 
sometimes  they  would  shirk.  And  so 
they  did  a  little  bit  of  both.  Now,  their 
mother  was  about  like  her  children.  She 
was  poor  in  one  way  and  yet  she  wasn't. 
So  she  was  just  in  between. 

The  hills  were  covered  with  tall  trees, 
and  near  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  from 
which  was  a  spring,  they  got  their  wa- 
ter. 

Now  Jack  and  Jill  had  been  asked  to 
get  the  water  the  night  before.  And  oh! 
just  like  those  lazy  children  .had  for- 
gotten, which  put  the  washing  ofif  an 
hour  later.  As  it  was  wash  day  they 
had  to  put  on  ragged  clothes  because 
the  others  were  in  the  wash.  Jack  went 
grumbling  out  of  the  house. 


"Oh,  dear!  I  just  hate  wash  days;  car- 
rying water  and  turning  the  washer  is 
enough  to  make  me  sick,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Jack  and  Jill  were  out  playing  when 
their  mother  called.  When  they  got  to 
the  house  she  said,  "Now!  seeing  you 
didn't  get  the  water  last  night  you'll 
have  to  get  it  now!" 

"All  right,"  said  Jack  in  a  sulky  tone. 
So  they  both  took  the  bucket  and  went 
up  the  hill  where  the  water  was,  and 
filled  it.  Then  they  both  started  home 
again. 

After  they  had  gone  a  little  way  the 
path  became  rough,  and  then  Jack  fell 
down  and  splashed  the  water  all  over 
him.  Down  he  rolled,  the  bucket  at  his 
heels,  and  reached  home  in  a  sorry  plight. 

"Just  see  what  lazy  folks  get,"  said  their 
mother  at  last.     Then  they  got  a  lesson 
never    to    be    forgotten,    for    they    were 
sent  to  bed  without  any  supper. 
Glen  Howe, 
Age  10.  Woodstock  School. 


Age   13. 


Chri^tal 


Fairview,  Utah. 


The  Robin. 


Pretty   Robin    Redbreast, 
Home  from  the  sunny  South; 

Hard  at  work  a-building  your   nest,      . 
Made  mostly  with  your  mouth. 

Pretty   Robin   Redbreast, 

Sitting  on  the  bough,  singing; 

Never  stopping  a  minute  to  rest. 
Gladness   to   earth   you're   bringing. 
Vera    White, 

Age  11  years.  Big  Cottonwood,  Utah. 
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COMPETITION  NO.  16. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:     Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  Aug.  1st. 


Every  contribution  must  bear  the 
name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or 
guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  on  plain  white  paper  and  must 
not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  East  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


"Flock  of  Birds." 

The  correct  names  of  the  "Flock  of 
Birds"  which  soared  in  the  May  Juve- 
nile   Instructor,    are    as    follows: 

1 — Sparrow:  2 — Snowbird;  3 — Robin; 
4 — Bluebird;  S — Hummingbird;  6 — Gros- 
beak; 7 — Canary;  8 — Mourning  Dove; 
9 — Lark;  10 — Bobolink;  11 — Flamingo; 
12— Eagle;  13— Kill  Deer;  14— Black- 
bird; IS — Chanticler;  16 — Goose;  17 — 
Turkey;   18 — Chickadee. 

Correct  answers  have  been  received 
from   the    following: 

May   Snow,   Raymond,   Canada. 

Gwendolyn  Bryner,  Raymond,  Can- 
ada. 

Carl  Edvalson.  Le  Grande,  Oregon. 

Rowena  Hicken,  Raymond,  Can. 

Edith  ^Marble,  Concho.  Arizona. 

Government    Pathways. 

By  Tvatie  Tree,  Hooper,  Utah. 


1 

Hal      i      1      '      ' 

2 

1      1  2  1      1 

3 

b  1      1      1      13  1      1 

4 

Ic 1      1      141      1      1 

b 

1      1      1      1      1      151      1 

6 

16  1       1      !      1 

7 

71      1      1      1 

8 

1      1      1      1  81 

9 

91      1      1      1      1      1 

10 

101      1      1      1 

11 

1      1      Idl      1      1      111]      1      1 

12 

1      1      1      112  1 

Fill  the  twelve  horizontal  rows  of 
squares  with  twelve  counties  of  a  state 
of  the  Union,  one  letter  to  each  square. 
The  letter  path  from  a  to  d  spells  a  part 
of  our  country  and  the  number  path  from 
1  to  12  spells  another. 


Charade. 

By  E.  J.    Powell,   Vernal,   Utah. 

Before  a  circle  there  appear 

Twice     twenty-five, — and     five      in      the 

rear; 
Add  to  these  the  letter  e, 
Put  together  and  spell  them  for  me. 

Five-Letter   Square   Word   Puzzle. 

By   Rulon    P.    Bennion,   Vernon,   Utah. 

(1) 
1 — A  State  of  the  Union 
2 — A   mistake 
3 — A   place   of  contest 
4 — The   plural   of   a   geometrical   figure 
S — To  destroy 

(2) 
1 — A  bishop's  crown 
2 — To    accustom 
3— Pipes 

4 — Perpendicular 
5 — A  term  in  music 

(3) 
1 — A   weight 
2 — Nitrogen    gas 
3— A  bird. 

4 — With  one  end  raised 
S — Pavilions  of  canvas 

Word  Puzzle. 

By  Angus  Bennion,  Vernon,  L^tali. 
My  first  is  an  article; 

My  second  i§  a  part  of  speech; 
My  third  is  used  in  building; 
My  whole  is  a  word  meaning  an  adver- 
tisement or  publication. 

For  the  best  ten  answers  to  the  fore- 
going puzzles  we  will  award  appropri- 
ate   books. 

Answers  must  be  in  before  August 
1st. 

Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt   Lake   City,  Utah. 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


Ginger. 

Mrs.  Bonis — "Yes,  we're  going  to  be 
quite  near  neighbors  of  yours  at  Detroit 
Lakes  this  year.  We'll  be  living  just 
across  the   bay." 

Miss  Sharpe — "Indeed?  I  hope  }'0u'll 
drop   in   some   day." 


Witness — "At  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent my  maid  was  in  the  boudoir  ar- 
ranging my  hair." 

Lawyer — "Yes;  and  where  were  you?" 

Witness — "Sir!"' 


"Move  up,  there!"  yelled  the  conduc- 
tor, trying  to  crowd  more  passengers 
into  the  car. 

"Move  up?"  gasped  a  voice.  "Does 
he  expect  us  to  climb  the  straps? 

Hardibuss   Fatibus    (Virgil) 

Boyibus   kissibus 

Sweeta   girlorum,  ^ 

Girlibus  likibus, 

Wanta    somorum. 
Pateribus   Pueribus 

Enter  parlorum. 
Kickibus   pueribus 

Exit    doorum. 
Nightibus   darkibus 

Xonnus   lamporum, 
Climibus  fencibus 

Breechibus  torum. 

— D.  U.  Annual. 

No  Wonder. 

Mrs.  Bayle — "She  is  simply  mad  on  the 
subject  of  germs,  and  sterilizes  or  filters 
everything  in  the  house." 

"How  does  she  get  along  with  her 
family?" 

"Oh,  even  her  relations  are  strained." 
—Tit-Bits. 


Young  Husband — "Diu  you  make 
those  biscuits,  my  dear?" 

His    Wife — "Yes,    darling." 

Her  Husband — "Well,  Fd  rather  you 
would  not  make  any  more,  sweetheart." 

His   Wife — "Why  not,  my  love?" 

Her  Husband — "Because,  angel  mine, 
you  are  too  light  for  such  heavy  work." 


to 


'Did   your   father   ever   raise   his   hand 
you.    Billy?"   asked   Tommy. 


"Hundreds  of  times,"  said  Billy.  "But 
it  wasn't  that  that  bothered  me.  Where 
I  got  stung  was  when  he  brought  it 
down." — Harper's    Weekly. 


"When  you  punish  your  boy,  do  you 
spring  that  old  one  on  him  about  how 
you  are  only  doing  it  because  you  love 
him?" 

"We  have  a  friend  who  tried  that  once, 
and  his  son  answered,  'If  I  were  big 
enough,  dad,  I'd  return  your  love!'" — 
Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 

The  Test. 

"Des  yo'  belieb  dat  Jim  Johnson  am 
really  converted?" 

"   Deed    I    does, 
house    fo'   de    last 
hasn't    had    a    mouthful 
Christian  Advocate 


I'se    bin    visitin'    his 
free    months,    an'   dey 
ob    chicken." — 


"Good    morning,    Ike,    haf    you    heard 
about   Jakey?" 

"No;  vot's  the  matter  wit  Jakey?" 
"Vy,  he's  got  appendicitis." 
"Vel,  vy  don't  he  haf  it  cut  oudt?" 
"He  can't;  it's  in  his  vif's  name." 


"How  is  your  son  getting  on  since  he 
bought  a  flying  machine?" 

"On   crutches,   like   the   rest   of   them.' 


M:4i:r 


►_ ^:Z ^~     ^- "fl'""''   -     ■■    ^£^ ;;-H 

['Mamma,  when  I  s^row  up   will  1  have  ears  like  those  P  jj 


WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 


SALT        LAKE        CITY, 
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No.  99- A  Garments  Bleached.  69c  per  pair,  postpaid 
No.  Sl-K^Garments  Bleached.  1.00  per  pair,  postpaid 

HIGH    GRADE    HAIR    SWITCHES. 
Send    Sample    of    Hair. 

Be  sure  to  send  long  samples  of  hair  cut  near 
the  roots.  Tie  sample  securely  and  pin  it  to 
\'our  order.  Do  not  send  combing-s.  We  carry 
ordinary  sliades  of  l:ilack,  brown  and  dark 
Monde.  For  extra  shades,  auburn,  very  light 
blonde,  drab,  red  and  grays,  we  can  fill  your  or- 
der,  but   add    one-halt   more    to    prices  given. 

IVo.  16S — Three  Stem  Switelies.  With  these 
elegant  switches  you  can  make  braids,  knots, 
puffs,  twists,  etc.,  just  as  you  do  with  your  own 
hair  divided  into  three  parts.  Made  of  extra  fine 
warranted  human  hair,  wavy  and  finished  in  the 
best  possible  way.  We  recommend  these  switches 
to  you  as  being  the  latest  and  most  becoming 
headdress  you  can  purchase.  24  inches  long. 
"We  can  furnish  these  switches  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary shades  of  black,  brown  and  blonde.  .Our 
Speeial  Lorr  Price  .¥2.19.  Postage  5c  extra. 
STRAIGHT    HAIR    SWITCHES. 

No.  14S — Straight  Hair  Swltche.s.  Short  stem 
switches,  made  of  carefully  selected  hair.  Great 
\'alue  for  the  money.  In  the  ordinary  shades 
only.  No  reds,  drab,  blonde,  white  or  gray 
shades  in  this  number.  Length  IS  inches.  Our 
Price  55c.     Postage   5c  extra. 

No.  15S — Beautiful  wavy  genuine  human  hair 
switches.  If  you  want  a  switch  at  a  low  price 
and  one  which  will  give  you  excellent  service, 
order  this  one.  Switches  with  silky,  wavy  ef- 
fect. 20  inches  long.  In  all  ordinary  colors.  Our 
Price  $1.39.     Postage   5c  extra. 

CLUSTER    PUFFS. 

No.  23P — Beautiful  Cluster  Puffs.  The  newest  style 
head  dress.  Extra  large  cluster  of  wavy  puffs  mounted 
on  fine  wire,  and  showing  a  high  effect.  These  cluster 
IHiffs  are  very  attractive  and  add  verv  much  to  the 
arance  of  the  hair.  Our  Price  $1.S9.  Postage  5c 
extra. 

No.  22P — Large  Cluster  of  Fine  Puffs.  Carefully  made. 
Puffs  are  the  most  popular  hair  goods.  Always  send  sam- 
ple of  hair.  Ordinary  shades,  black,  brown,  and  dark 
blonde.      Our  Siieclal  Price  ,$1.00.     Postage   5c   extra. 

No.  21P — Medium  Size  Clusters  of  Puflfs.  Good  value 
and  durable.     Our  Price  e9c.     Postage  5c  extra. 

HAIR   ROLLS. 

No.  26R — Sanitary  Washable  Hair  Rolls.  These 
rolls  are  very  popular.  Light  and  Elastic.  Per- 
fectly sanitary;  can  be  worn  without  affliction  t)f 
any  kind  to  the  scalp  or  hair.  Length  24  inches. 
Our  Price  15c  Each.     Postage  2c  extra. 

THE     FAMOUS      CUMFY-CUT      VESTS      .^ND 
UNION    SUITS. 

All  the  ladies  appreciate  this  new  vest.  The 
shoulder  straps  are  always  in  place,  they  will 
not  slip  off  no  matter  what  position  you  may 
take. 

No.  56 — Vests,  bleached  Swiss  ribbed,  extra 
good  quality,  narrow  shoulder  straps,  fancy 
trimming,  low  cut  yoke.  Our  Price  22c  Each. 
Postage  4c  extra. 

No.  86U — Union  Suits.  Fine  bleached  Swiss 
ribbed.  Fancy  trimmed  neck  and  arms.  Deep 
lace  knee.  Our  Price  54c  Each.  Postage  7c 
extra. 

No.  87U — Same  as  above,  but  finer  quality. 
Our  Price  77c  Each.     Postage  7c  extra. 

No.  88U — A  flne  mercerised  Cunify-Cut  Union. 
Deep  lace  knee.  Our  Price  D.Sc,  Postpaid.  State 
size  desired. 


Say   that   you    saw    it    in    The    .JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


Key  and  Lock  Work 


Special  size  Taps,  Dies  and  Drills  in  stock 


Brazing 


Western  flotor  &  Cycle  Co. 


Harley- Davidson  riotor 
Cycles 

The  Motor  for  Service 

yi  Pint  and  1  gallon  mileage 
with  single  cylinder 

maehine  in  110  miles 


Bicycle  and  /Motor  Cycle 
Repairing 

Machine  and    General 
Repair  Work 

Standard  "Rotary~Sewing 
riachines 


The  HARLEY-DAVIDSON  will  go  through  mud  water  and  sand 

and  Is  the  Ideal  machine  for  the  road 


228  EAST  SECOND  SOUTH 

Bell  Phone  1349 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Ind.  Phone  3556 


eOLLEGTIONS 

THE  PRereSSIONAL  MERGANTlLiE  AGENGY 

421  MclNTYRE  BLDG.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
Bell  Phone  944 

Law  and  Colle<5tions  Everywhere. 
"Member  of  the  American  Colledlion  Service,  Detroit" — use  no  other. 


GealMaack 


SIGN  PAINTER 

PHONE  DECORATOR  so 


3017 


DESIGNER 


RICHARDS 


To  Qalifornia 

via 


Only  24  hours  to  reach  the  land  ot 
SUNSHINE  AND  ORANGES 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS,  leaving 
Salt  Lake  City  at  3:00  p.  m.,  ar- 
riving Los  Angeles   2:30   p.  m. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED,  leav- 
ing- Salt  Lake  City  at  5:00  p.  m., 
arriving  Los  Angeles  4:30  p.  m. 

Handling  through  standard  and 
Tourist  electric  lighted  sleepers, 
and  dining  car  service  of  the  high- 
est order. 

THE     OVERLAND     LIMITED,    leav- 
ing   Salt    Lake    City    11:50    p.    m., 
handling    Day    Coaches,    Free 
dining    Chair    Cars,    Standard 
Tourist  Sleepers  and  Diner. 
See   Agent,    No.    169    Main    St. 

rates  and  reservations,  or  write 
T.   C.   PECK,   G.  P.   A., 
Los   Angeles. 
J.  H.  MANDERFIELD,  A.  G.  P. 
Salt  Laiie. 


Re- 

and 


for 


A., 


Say    that    you    saw    It    In   The   JUVENILK    INSTK'.CTl'R. 


DAVID  ECCLES,  President 

M.  S.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 

HENRY  H.  ROLAPP,  Secretary 
H.  H.  SPENCER,  Treasurer 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH                          E.  P.  ELLISON 
JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT                   JOSEPH  CLARK 
FRED  J.  KIESEL                            GEORGE  STODDARD 
ADAM  PATTERSON                       WM.  H.  WATTIS 

FACTORIES  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH;   LOGAN, 

UTAH;    AND   LA  GRANDE,  OREGON 

Utali'Idaho  Sa^ar  Gompany 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  Salt  Lake  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville, 
Spanish  Fork,  Prove,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nampa,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:  Parker,  Idaho. 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  Preit. 


Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Presl. 


H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


I)air$  Canker  and 
Diphtheria  Remedy 

Ifyou  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  has 
Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPHTHERIA 
REMEDY. 


SCENIC  LINE  OF 
THE  WORLD 

The  only  trans-continental 
line  passing  directly  through 
quaint  and  picturesque  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is 
allowed  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on 
all  classes  of  tickets  on  ap- 
plication to  the  train  con- 
dudor.  Scenery  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

I.  A.  BENTON.  General  Agent 


Say    tlj^l    yuu   saw    it    in    Tlie    .1  ITVIO.XILI-:    i  NSTllUCTUH. 


Witaf)  3mplem£nt=l^ef)itle  Companp 


OFFICERS 


HEBER  J.  GRANT 
President 

M.    S.   BROWNING 

Vice-president 

J.    F.    BURTON 

Gen.  Mgr. 


DIRECTORS 

DAVID    ECCLES 

W.    S.    McCORNICK 

M.  R.  EVANS 

W.    F.    BURTON 

B.  F.   GRANT 

A.  B.   IRVINE 

GEO.  F.  RICHARDS 


SALT    LAKE    CITY.    UTAH 

ASSOCIATE    HOUSES 

Burton  Implement  Co.,  Ogden.  Utah 

Provo  Vehicle  &.  Implement  Co.,  Provo.  Utah 

Nebo  Implement  &  Vehicle  Co.,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Richfield  Implement  Co.,  Richfield,  Utah 

Cache  Valley  Implement  &.  Produce  Co.,  Preston,  Idaho 

Snake  River  Implement   Co.,  Burley,  Idaho 

AWARDED    GOLD    MEDAL    FOR    THE    BEST    LINE     FARM    MACH 
AND    IMPLEMENTS,    ETC.,    EXHIBITED    STATE    FAIR,   191 


INERY 
0. 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

The  only  heal  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  Inter-Mountain 

Region.    Unsurpassed  Protection  Given 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  General  Agents 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PnES. 

GEO.  ROMNEY,  Vice  Pres, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

LOUIS  S.  HILLS,  Treas. 


HORACE  G.WHITNEY,  Sec. 
GEO.  J.  CANNON,  AssT.  Sec. 


JOSKPH  J.   DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS.  Vice  President 

J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O.   C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R,  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00 
$6.00  per  month 


ORGANS 

FROM    $25.00 
$3.00  per  month 


PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM    $450.00 
$12.00  per  month 


IVe  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues   cheerfully   mailed   upon   application 


